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LOCAL  SCHOOL  SURVEYS 

Constant  change  occurs  in  education  as  in  every  other 
line  of  human  action.  The  methods  of  yesterday  do  not 
exist  today.  Insistent  demands  for  increased  efficiency 
prevent  the  schools  from  resting  complacently  on  their 
laurels. 

The  school  survey,  made  by  a  disinterested  group  of 
specialists,  promised  a  radical  improvement  in  school 
practise  and  attainment.  The  argument  seemed  conclu¬ 
sive.  All  that  the  schools  needed  were  to  be  given  a  definite 
standard  and  to  be  told  frankly  in  what  particulars  and  to 
what  extent  they  fell  below  this  standard,  and  the  desired 
change  would  be  accomplished.  Experience  proved  that 
this  procedure  did  not  realize  the  hopes  of  those  advocating 
it.  Sometimes  the  survey  was  instigated  to  create  a 
public  sentiment  that  would  permit  the  execution  of  some 
subterranean  design.  Either  the  Board  of  Education 
hoped  to  establish  a  case  against  the  Superintendent,  or 
there  was  some  other  special  axe  to  grind.  Faults  revealed 
by  the  survey  were  not  always  cured  by  the  disclosures 
made  because  those  on  whom  the  initiative  rested  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  were  paralyzed  by  a  self-complacency 
that  prevented  effective  action.  It  was  an  attempt  to  work 
a  cure  from  the  outside  when  a  self-cure  was  the  only  solu¬ 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  this  partial  failure  of  the  specialists’  survey, 
there  has  slowly  developed  the  conviction  that  the  best 
results  are  attained  when  the  survey  is  instigated  by  those 
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upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests  for  initiating  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  accomplish  the  desired  changes.  A  study  of 
recent  educational  literature  and  superintendents’  reports 
reveals  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  need  for  sufficient 
self-surveys  to  furnish  the  essential  evidence  for  such 
modifications  in  local  procedure  as  conditions  permit.  In¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  cover  the  entire  field,  and  accumulating 
a  mass  of  useful  facts,  a  single  phase  of  the  school  situa¬ 
tion  is  investigated  and  the  narrowness  of  the  field  per¬ 
mits  the  undertaking  of  remedial  measures. 

Again,  the  honest  self-survey  has  a  greater  potentiality 
for  real  results,  because  the  local  people  know  the  situation 
better  than  even  the  most  conscientious  experts  can  learn 
it  in  the  brief  time  at  their  disposal.  School  activities 
are  so  various  and  the  results  are  so  subtle  that  many  items 
of  supreme  importance  in  local  conditions  necessarily  escape 
the  observation  of  the  experts  unfamiliar  with  the  situa¬ 
tion.  No  cursory  examination  will  reveal  the  general 
educational  sentiment  of  a  community  nor  the  professional 
attitude  of  the  teachers.  Even  the  most  experienced  of 
schoolmen  are  often  deceived  by  surface  indications,  since 
teachers,  for  professional  reasons,  are  usually  careful  to  say 
little  of  their  own  personal  convictions  regarding  their 
associates.  These  facts  are  so  well  known  that  a  careful 
superintendent  in  a  city  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
population  usually  plans  to  spend  at  least  a  year  in  familiar¬ 
izing  himself  with  local  conditions  before  inaugurating  a 
campaign  of  radical  reconstruction. 

,  The  local  surv^ey  obviates  another  very  real  difficulty  en¬ 
countered  by  imported  experts.  Local  pride  interferes 
with  a  fair  estimate  of  reported  conditions.  The  citizens 
are  sure  to  feel  that  the  defects  of  the  local  schools  have 
been  magnified  and  their  excellencies  overlooked.  This 
is  especially  true  if  there  is  a  conviction  that  the  survey 
was  inaugurated  to  verify  a  priori  opinions.  The  same 
facts  reported  by  the  local  authorities  are  construed  as 
evidence  of  a  progressive  spirit  and  a  desire  to  better  local 
conditions. 
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No  superintendent  can  afford  to  attempt  the  task  of 
school  administration,  unless  he  first  collects  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  justifies  his  subsequent  procedure.  Lacking 
this  essential  data,  he  is  like  a  rudderless  ship  drifting  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  whim  of  any  temporary  public  sentiment. 
This  may  take  the  form  of  a  demand  that  a  new  building 
be  placed  in  a  certain  location.  A  study  of  the  situation 
.  may  show  that  the  ultimate  requirements  of  the  district 
demand  a  different  site.  Convincing  evidence  of  the  error 
of  the  popular  judgment  is  impossible,  if  a  detailed  study 
of  the  situation  has  not  been  made.  In  numberless  in¬ 
stances  public  money  has  been  wasted,  because  of  the  lack 
of  definite  knowledge  relating  to  existing  facts.  In  one  New 
Jersey  city,  buildings  in  a  certain  section  of  the  community 
were  taxed  beyond  capacity,  resulting  in  part-time  classes, 
while  a  large  building  in  another  section  was  almost  empty. 
Worst  of  all,  it  was  apparent  that  this  large  building  would 
not  be  filled  for  years  to  come.  Such  evidence  of  official 
blundering  tends  to  alienate  public  sentiment  and  develop 
a  spirit  of  questioning  toward  all  other  requests  that  come 
before  the  taxpayers.  A  prominent  eastern  college  con¬ 
structed  several  buildings  with  no  comprehensive  scheme 
for  developing  the  institution.  Later  a  more  forward- 
looking  plan  was  adopted  and  it  was  found  that  one  of  the 
earlier  structures  must  be  removed  to  a  different  location 
or  demolished. 

School  authorities  may  profitably  imitate  big  business  in 
planning  for  future  needs.  The  New  York  Telephone 
Company  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  possibilities 
of  forecasting  the  future  needs  of  any  community.  Tele¬ 
phone  centrals  are  located  only  after  the  most  careful  study, 
not  only  of  present  needs  but  of  the  probable  needs  for 
twenty-five  years.  Vacant  lots  are  counted  and  the  proba¬ 
ble  type  of  buildings  that  will  be  constructed  on  them 
taken  into  consideration.  If  school  officials  would  make 
similar  studies  of  future  needs  they  would  avoid  the  fre¬ 
quent  mistake  of  erecting  a  complete  structure  to  which 
harmonious  additions  are  impossible  in  a  section  which  ob- 
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viously  is  destined  for  a  large  future  growth.  A  certain 
city  in  the  State  of  New  York  a  few  years  ago  erected  a 
high  school,  a  complete  unit,  because  of  the  opinion  that 
this  building  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  city  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time.  Within  twenty  years  a  reasonable  increase 
in  population  crowded  the  high  school  beyond  capacity. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  addition  to  the 
building.  The  decision  was  finally  reached  to  demolish  ^ 
the  old  building  entirely  and  erect  a  new  school  on  the  same 
site.  This  is  an  instance  of  a  waste  of  taxpayers’  money 
running  into  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  that  might  have 
been  saved  by  taking  into  consideration  the  future  needs 
of  the  schools. 

Signs  are  not  lacking  that  school  boards  are  recognizing 
their  duty  in  this  respect.  The  public  press  recently  re¬ 
ported  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  directing  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to 
make  such  a  study  of  the  local  situation  as  would  permit 
the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive  building  plan  providing 
adequate  school  facilities  for  some  years  to  come.  Such  a 
study  as  this  presents  no  insuperable  obstacles.  The  census 
reports  give  the  percentage  of  growth  for  the  section  of  the 
country  and  for  the  city  for  a  series  of  years,  and  it  is  fair 
to  assume  a  similar  growth  for  the  future.  This  may  be 
checked  by  counting  vacant  building  lots  in  typical  blocks. 
Next  the  relation  between  school  population  and  total 
population  should  be  determined.  The  school  records  for 
a  series  of  years  will  show  the  percentage  of  the  school 
population  actually  in  school  attendance.  Unless  the 
character  of  the  city  changes  entirely,  this  ratio  may  be 
expected  to  remain  constant.  Corroborated  by  the  actual 
percentage  of  growth  in  school  attendance,  a  basis  for 
future  plans  is  reasonably  well  established.  Whether  the 
proposed  buildings  are  to  be  elementary  or  secondary  must, 
of  course,  be  determined  from  the  ratio  thru  a  series  of  years 
between  the  corresponding  groups  of  pupils.  When  the 
total  number  of  future  pupils  in  the  city  has  been  com¬ 
puted,  they  must  be  distributed  in  districts  of  a  predeter¬ 
mined  size  on  the  basis  of  similar  estimates. 
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Equally  important  are  studies  relating  to  school  finances. 
The  ability  of  the  community  to  finance  any  desired  exten¬ 
sions  or  modifications  of  existing  practises  must  determine 
the  procedure.  The  community  with  low  ratables  can  not 
be  expected  to  duplicate  the  program  of  a  more  fortunate 
municipality.  The  wealthy  but  penurious  town,  unwill¬ 
ing  to  finance  a  progressive  educational  scheme,  must  be 
aroused  to  the  ultimate  wisdom  of  a  more  liberal  policy. 
Here  facts,  not  opinions,  count.  No  business  man  really 
lielieves  that  a  worth-while  system  of  education  can  be 
bought  at  half  price.  He  knows  full  well  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  efficiency  of  the  local  schools  bears  an  exact 
ratio  to  their  comparative  cost.  The  American  citizen, 
despite  his  willingness  to  criticize,  is  proud  of  his  schools, 
and  will  afford  them  generous  financial  support  when  the 
situation  is  fairly  presented.  He  does  ask,  and  the  request 
is  reasonable,  that  they  receive  a  dollar  in  value  for  each 
dollar  invested.  The  only  way  to  answer  his  questionings 
is  to  know  and  supply  him  with  the  facts. 

back  of  adequate  information  relative  to  disbursements 
often  results  in  an  unbalanced  distribution  of  funds.  The 
high  school  is  allowed  to  use  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
budget,  supplies  are  used  extravagantly  and  books  are  fur¬ 
nished  too  sparingly,  fuel  and  light  are  w’asted,  and  janitor 
service  neglected,  to  the  detriment  of  the  physical  well¬ 
being  of  the  children.  A  proper  distribution  of  available 
funds  can  be  made  only  by  a  perpetual  study  of  the  ac¬ 
counts,  in  the  administrative  office.  Successful  modern 
industrial  enterprises  owe  their  prosperity  to  exact  knowledge 
of  all  cost  items.  A  large  enterprise  such  as  the  public 
school  system  can  not  hope  to  succeed  by  rule  of  thumb 
calculations.  It  is  true  that  clerical  help  adds  to  the  ex¬ 
pense,  but  the  truest  economy  is  wise  expenditure. 

Buildings  and  financial  systems  are  important,  but  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  they  exist  not  for  their  owm 
sakes,  but  as  means  for  the  best  education  of  children. 
Schools  must  justify  their  existence  by  the  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  they  attain  in  realizing  their  main  purpose.  Here 
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careful  accounting  is  vital.  Dr.  Leonard  Ayres  exerted  a 
profound  influence  upon  school  thinking  by  his  studies  of 
acceleration,  retardation,  and  elimination.  The  careful 
administrator  must  know  the  percentage  of  the  entering 
group  completing  the  elementary  school.  He  must  know 
how  many  of  these  pupils  complete  the  high  school.  He 
must  keep  careful  watch  of  the  percentage  of  over-age  chil¬ 
dren,  to  see  if  curriculum  adjustments  are  necessary  and 
promotion  standards  need  modification.  Most  important 
of  all,  he  must  never  permit  himself  to  collect  statistics 
for  the  sake  of  collecting  them.  They  must  definitely 
function  in  schoolroom  practise,  or  they  are  worse  than 
useless. 

One  question  continually  asked  by  the  public  is  “Are 
our  schools  efficient?”  It  is  not  enough  to  answer  this 
natural  inquiry  by  mere  assertion,  or  by  pointing  to  facts 
the  validity  of  which  depends  upon  opinions.  There  are 
facts  indicating  efficiency  which  can  not  be  questioned. 
They  are  no  more  open  to  debate  than  that  two  and  two 
are  four.  No  one  of  the  following  list  is  conclusive  in  itself, 
but  when  all  of  them  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  no  fair- 
minded  man  can  justly  question  the  proper  deduction: 

1.  The  percentage  of  over-age,  under-age,  and  normal- 
age  children. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  school  system  in  which  a 
child  reaches  a  certain  grade  at  the  proper  age  is  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  the  one  with  a  larger  number  of  laggards. 

2.  The  percentage  of  children  making  slow,  rapid,  and 
normal  progress. 

Normal  progress  means  a  proper  adaptation  of  curriculum 
to  child.  Rapid  progress  signifies  flexibility  of  administra¬ 
tion.  Slow  progress  signifies  inflexibility,  with  children 
sacrificed  to  curriculum  requirements. 

3.  Percentage  of  promotion. 

“But,”  says  the  critic,  “promotion  can  be  made  easy  or 
so  difficult  that  many  fail.”  True  enough,  but  it  is  self-evi¬ 
dent  that  undue  laxity  in  promotion  carries  with  it  its  own 
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])enalty.  Children  promoted  when  unfit  for  promotion 
are  ultimate  failures. 

4.  Percentage  of  children  held  in  school  beyond  the  age 
of  compulsory  attendance. 

Pupils  can  not  be  deceived.  If  the  school  is  providing  a 
worth-while  education  adapted  to  their  needs,  they  stay  in 
school.  If  the  reverse  is  true,  they  seek  employment  as 
soon  as  the  law  permits. 

5.  The  percentage  of  total  enrollment  in  actual  high 
school  attendance. 

If  the  holding  power  of  the  school  is  100  per  cent,  there 
will  be  33  Vs  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  high 
school,  if  the  natural  growth  of  the  school  system  be  ig¬ 
nored. 

6.  Actual  number  of  days  attendance. 

Obviously  children  can  not  benefit  from  education,  unless 
they  attend  school  regularly. 

7.  Number  of  pupils  per  teacher. 

8.  Success  in  college  entrance  examinations. 

This  is  an  absolutely  ex  parte  estimate  of  the  quality  of 
training  afforded  by  the  schools  and  would  infallibly  reveal 
any  laxity  in  the  promotion  requirements  in  the  lower 
grades. 

9.  Reports  of  college  registrars  on  the  record  of  students. 

Many  colleges  make  these  reports,  relative  to  freshmen, 

annually  to  the  respective  preparatory  schools. 

10.  Per  capita  cost  of  teachers,  books  and  supplies. 

A  high  salary  level  surely  serv'es  to  attract  the  best  class 
of  teachers. 

Such  indices  as  these  are  not  dependent  upon  opinion, 
but  are  questions  of  fact.  While  not  conclusive  if  consid¬ 
ered  singly,  the  combined  weight  of  the  evidence  is  sufficient 
to  convince  any  reasonable  man. 

vSpace  forbids  any  attempt  to  give  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  a  complete  self-survey.  Local  conditions  de¬ 
termine  the  type  of  investigation  which  will  be  most  ser¬ 
viceable.  The  desire  to  know  the  facts  for  the  sake  of  im¬ 
proving  the  local  conditions  is  the  essential  element. 

Montclair,  N.  J.  DoN  C.  BlISS 
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THE  PROBLEM  AND  THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  HAWAII 

The  American  public  school  system  is  being  put  to  the  test 
in  Hawaii  as  in  no  other  part  of  the  United  States,  for  in 
no  other  section  is  it  confronted  with  the  task  of  preparing 
for  American  citizenship  such  a  large  proportion  of  children 
of  alien  parentage,  and,  what  is  more,  of  a  parentage  which 
runs  as  high  in  racial  consciousness  as  do  the  orien^ls 
who  predominate  in  the  population.  The  magnitudejof 
its  task  as  well  as  the  importance  of  its  opportunity  can 
be  appreciated  only  after  an  analysis  has  been  made  of 
the  peculiar  and  unusual  conditions  which  obtain  there. 

I 

For  fifty  years  prior  to  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  by  the 
United  States  various  Hawaiian  governments,  thru  author¬ 
ized  agents,  had  been  combing  the  world  for  immigrants 
to  meet  the  insistent  demand  for  cheap  laborers,  which 
had  arisen  as  the  result  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
sugar  industry.  From  time  to  time,  in  consequence  of  these 
efforts,  there  were  brought  into  the  islands:  Coolies  from 
China  and  Japan;  Portuguese  from  the  Azores  and  Madeira; 
Norwegians;  Germans;  Russians;  a  white  colony  from  the 
States ;  and  various  Polynesian  groups  cognate  to  the  native 
Hawaiians  such  as  the  Manahikis  from  Reirsons  and  Hum¬ 
phreys  islands,  the  Bukabukas  from  Danger  Island,  Melane¬ 
sian  cannibals,  Gilbert  Islanders,  and  natives  of  Fiji  and 
New  Zealand.  Since  annexation  the  planters  have  brought 
in  many  Filipinos  for  the  same  purpose.  As  a  result  of 
these  efforts  to  secure  laborers  in  sufficient  m^bers  to 
care  for  the  crops  of  sugar  cane,  there  is  now  to^e  found 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  a  racial  situation  more^  complex 
than  is  probably  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world — 
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certainly  than  in  any  other  of  the  chief  political  units  of 
the  United  States. 

In  a  population  of  250,000,  credited  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  by  the  1920  census,  114,000  are  Japanese,  or  about 
46  per  cent.  The  next  nearest  group  in  numbers  is  the 
Portuguese,  comprising  about  25,000  persons.  Japanese 
children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  Hawaii  in  1919 
constituted  also  about  46  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment. 
In  respect  to  a  high  birth  rate  and  a  low  death  rate,  a  study 
of  the  facts  discloses  that  the  Japanese  race  is  the  most 
favored  race  of  the  islands,  having,  among  all  the  races, 
made  the  best  adjustment  to  conditions  which  affect  race 
multiplication.  Due,  then,  to  initial  numerical  superiority 
and  to  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  adapted 
themselves  to  island  conditions,  the  Japanese  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  momentum  which  puts  all  the  other  groups  out 
of  the  running  in  the  matters  of  numbers  and  prospective 
increase. 

While  the  further  immigration  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
laborers  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  stopped  by  law,  and  while,  under 
the  law,  it  is  impossible  for  orientals  now  residing  in  the 
United  States  to  acquire  citizenship;  nevertheless,  because 
children  born  in  the  United  States,  of  whatever  parentage, 
may  qualify  for  citizenship,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Japanese 
groups  in  Hawaii  is  of  the  utmost  concern,  for  it  will  mean, 
if  the  present  rate  be  maintained,  that  by  1930,  nearly  a 
third  of  the  Hawaiian  electorate  will  be  Japanese  and  by 
1940  this  group  may  be  expected  to  comprise  about  one- 
half  of  the  electorate.  Whether  or  not  the  Japanese  de¬ 
sire  to  achieve  political  control  of  Hawaii,  without  doubt, 
if  the  present  rate  of  proportionate  increase  in  numbers 
be  maintained,  within  a  few  years  they  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  so.  The  imminence  of  this  possibility  is  rendered 
the  more  obvious  because  the  Japanese  in  the  islands,  as 
with  no  other  race,  are  rigidly  maintaining  a  group  solidarity, 
failing  to  fuse  thru  intermarriage  as  all  other  of  the  racial 
groups  are  doing. 
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II 

This  situation  points  the  public  school  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  of  the  islands  sharply  to  their  distinctive 
work,  i.  e.,  to  shape  their  influence  in  such  a  way  that  the 
future  American  voter  of  oriental  parentage  shall  be  so 
fully  and  firmly  grounded  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  American  citizenship  and  shall  so  appreciate  its  privi¬ 
leges,  that  he  can  safely  be  trusted  with  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Territory.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the 
public  school,  the  chief  of  the  educational  agencies  of  the 
islands,  has  a  more  serious  and  difficult  as  well  as  a  more 
unusual  task  to  perform  than  has  the  public  school  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States,  for  in  no  other  section  has 
the  school  ever  before  been  confronted  with  the  training 
for  American  citizenship  of  such  large  numbers  of  children 
imbued  with  such  pride  of  race  as  are  the  Japanese. 

As  compared  with  typical  situations  in  the  States,  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  Hawaii  are  handicapped  in  many 
ways.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  entering  school  for  the  first  time  can  speak  the  English 
language.  The  teachers,  therefore,  from  the  first,  before 
they  can  begin  where  teachers  in  the  States  begin,  must 
establish  a  working  vocabulary  to  serv^e  as  a  medium  of 
communication.  In  many  instances  it  is  weeks  before  the 
teacher  can  make  herself  understood.  Furthermore,  many 
of  those  who  do  come  with  some  knowledge  of  English 
would  better  not  have  any  at  all,  for  it  is  the  jargon  of  the 
plantations  and  the  “pidgin  English’’  of  the  streets  which 
must,  in  the  end,  be  eliminated. 

Again,  the  teacher  in  the  islands,  as  compared  with  the 
States,  is  further  handicapped  in  her  efforts  to  teach  the 
English  vernacular  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
virtually  no  children  from  English-speaking  homes,  who, 
mingling  with  the  children  of  the  various  races  on  the  play¬ 
ground  in  their  sports  and  games,  serx^e  as  powerful  allies 
in  popularizing  the  English  tongue.  Enrolled  in  the  schools 
of  the  islands,  public  and  private,  there  are  only  about 
2,400  children  with  whom  the  English  language  is  native; 
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1,500  of  these  are  in  private  schools  and  900  in  the  public 
schools.  Obviously,  900  children  scattered  about  among 
36,000  children  will  exercise  no  appreciable  influence; 
rather  the  danger  is  that  they  themselves  will  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  sheer  numbers  and  their  own  language  cor¬ 
rupted.  Play  and  the  playground  constitute  a  tremendous 
asset  to  the  teacher  on  the  mainland  who  is  dealing  with 
children  of  foreign  parents,  an  asset  the  importance  of  which 
is  little  realized  until  one  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
situation  that  obtains  where  it  is  not  a  factor. 

The  instability  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  islands  is 
another  handicap  under  which  the  schools  are  working. 
It  is  true  that  the  teaching  force  of  every  state  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  very  much  more  unstable  than  is  desired,  and  this 
impermanence  has  been  very  greatly  accentuated  during 
the  war,  when  other  activities  paying  larger  salaries  made 
such  inroads  into  the  teaching  force  of  the  country.  The 
records  in  the  office  of  the  Territorial  superintendent  dis¬ 
close  the  fact  that  during  the  past  ten  years  1,785  teachers 
have  entered  the  public  school  system  of  the  islands,  of 
which  number  1,014  have  dropped  out.  In  addition,  there 
are  240  teachers  still  in  the  service  who  entered  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  38  from  the  mainland  and  202  from  the  islands. 
Of  the  1,014  teachers  who  entered  and  left  the  service 
during  the  lo-year  period  in  question,  838  dropped  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  years  of  service;  while  521,  approximately 
30  per  cent  of  the  entire  group,  remained  no  longer  than 
one  year.  The  median  or  middle  point  of  service  is  approxi¬ 
mately  three  years;  that  is,  about  as  many  have  taught 
three  years  or  more  as  have  taught  three  years  or  less.  Much 
is  said  in  the  islands  in  criticism  of  the  “tourist”  teacher 
from  the  mainland  who  comes  to  the  islands  merely  for  ad¬ 
venture  and  for  sight-seeing,  and  who  leaves  after  she  has 
had  her  fill  of  both,  and  before  she  has  been  long  enough  in 
the  system  to  have  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  condi¬ 
tions  to  enable  her  to  render  efficient  service.  The  facts 
show  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  teachers  from  the 
mainland  drop  out  during  the  first  two  years  of  service,. 
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while  among  island  teachers  the  loss  during  the  same  period 
is  about  thirty-six  per  cent.  After  the  first  two  years  of 
service,  however,  the  proportionate  loss,  year  by  year, 
runs  about  the  same  for  the  two  groups.  The  shifting  about 
from  school  to  school  within  the  system  is  also  abnormally 
large.  Outside  the  cities  it  is  rare  to  find  in  any  school 
more  than  a  few  teachers  who  retain  their  assignment 
longer  than  a  year. 

As  compared  with  progressive  sections  of  the  States, 
there  is  a  lack  of  close  supervision  of  teachers,  professional 
and  educational  in  character  and  helpful  in  influence.  The 
supervision  districts  are  large.  In  many  sections  the 
population  is  sparse  and  schools  are  far  apart  and  in  in¬ 
stances  difficult  of  access.  On  grounds  of  economy,  the 
Territorial  legislature  has  limited  the  number  of  supervising 
principals  to  nine,  a  wholly  inadequate  number.  The  super¬ 
vision  district  of  West  Hawaii,  presided  over  by  one  prin¬ 
cipal,  is  typical.  Here  the  region  covered  by  the  super¬ 
vising  principal  comprises  a  narrow  belt  of  habitable  land, 
169  miles  in  length,  skirting  the  shores  of  the  island.  This 
strip  of  cane,  pineapple,  and  coffee  land  is  dotted  with 
small  settlements  of  laborers  and  their  families,  who  work 
on  the  plantations.  A  public  school  has  been  organized  in 
every  settlement.  The  settlements  are  all  connected  by 
a  belt  road  which  encircles  the  island.  While  this  road  is 
splendid  in  parts,  in  places,  for  distances  of  many  miles, 
it  is  very  bad,  at  times  indeed  being  almost  impassable  for 
automobiles.  This  supervision  district  comprises  27  schools, 
with  91  teachers,  and  3,000  pupils,  ranging  in  grade  from 
the  first  to  the  eighth,  and  representing  fourteen  nationali¬ 
ties. 

Inasmuch  as  the  only  supervision  the  teachers  of  this 
group  of  schools  receive,  in  addition  to  what  principals 
can  give  who  teach  full  time,  is  that  given  by  the  super¬ 
vising  principal  of  the  district,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  situations  in  the  States,  it  is  most  inade¬ 
quate.  It  is^  doubly  meager,  too,  when  account  is  taken 
of  the  impermanent  and  shifting  character  of  the  teaching 
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corps  and  of  the  fact  that  many  persons  are  assigned  to 
classrooms  who  are  without  teaching  experience,  who  them¬ 
selves  in  many  cases  have  only  an  eighth  grade  education, 
and  who  are  totally  without  practical  knowledge  of  the 
teaching  art.  The  helpful  professional  supervision  of  class¬ 
room  instruction,  the  kind  of  supervision  which  can  and  does 
consider  the  intimate  difficulties  of  the  individual  teacher, 
the  kind  of  supervision  which  most  communities  in  the 
States  are  now  insisting  upon,  is  almost  w’holly  lacking  in 
the  Hawaiian  Territory.  Of  necessity,  under  present 
conditions,  the  work  of  the  supervising  principals  must  re¬ 
main  largely  administrative,  dealing  with  matters  of  a 
physical  and  business  character  chiefly.  This  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  work,  and  it  can  not  be  neglected  or  shirked,  and  it 
seems  to  be  done  efficiently,  indeed,  the  corps  of  super¬ 
vising  principals  deserves  much  credit  for  the  progress  which 
the  schools  already  have  made;  but  it  is,  of  course,  no  ade¬ 
quate  substitute  for  that  helpful,  inspirational  and  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  that  trained  and  experienced  men  and 
women  in  the  States  are  giving  to  the  teachers  in  their 
charge. 

But  the  greatest  single  difficulty  confronting  the  public 
schools  of  the  Territory,  with  which  there  is  nothing  com¬ 
parable  in  the  States,  is  the  difficulty  of  counteracting  and 
overcoming  the  influence  of  the  system  of  foreign  language 
schools,  which  has  grown  to  formidable  proportions,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  Japanese.  Among  the  island  settle¬ 
ments,  however,  isolated  or  remote,  wherever  there  is  a 
group  of  Japanese  laborers  and  their  families,  there  is  also 
alongside  the  public  school  or  very  near  to  it  a  school  set 
apart  for  the  Japanese  children  that  attend  the  public 
school.  One  year  ago  there  were  163  of  these  schools  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  manned  by  449  teachers,  and  having 
an  aggregate  enrollment  of  about  20,000  pupils.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  new  schools  have  been  organized  since,  and  in  in¬ 
stances  considerable  sums,  reaching.  $7,000  in  one  case, 
have  been  expended  for  the  purchase  of  additional  sites. 
In  addition  to  the  Japanese,  the  Koreans  and  Chinese  have 
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established  language  schools,  some  22  in  number,  with 
about  40  teachers  and  approximately  2,000  children.  Al¬ 
most  all  of  these  schools  are  of  elementary  grade,  tho  there 
are  a  few  kindergartens,  and  in  eleven  schools  the  work 
parallels  the  Territorial  high  schools,  in  part  at  least.  In 
all  instances  the  teachers  of  the  Japanese  schools  are  brought 
direct  from  Japan.  They  are  certified  teachers  in  their 
home  country  and,  in  a  number  of  cases,  are  recommended 
to  the  local  Japanese  authorities  by  the  educational  de¬ 
partment  of  Japan.  None  of  the  teachers  were  born  or 
educated  in  Hawaii. 

Except  for  some  ten  Christian  schools,  the  others  were 
organized  under  Buddhist  auspices.  In  response,  how¬ 
ever,  to  local  agitation  a  number  of  Japanese  leaders  have 
urged  that  they  be  separated  from  religious  connections. 
In  consequence,  a  number  of  them  have  declared  them¬ 
selves  “independent,”  but  there  is  much  evidence  to  show 
that  with  many  of  this  group  the  separation  has  been  in 
name  and  not  in  fact.  Five  Buddhist  sects  prevail  in  the 
islands,  the  Hongwanji,  the  Jodo,  the  Sodo,  the  Shingon, 
and  the  Nichiren,  but  the  Hongwanji  is  by  far  the  most 
powerful  and  dominates  the  Japanese  school  situation. 
Many  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  this  sect  are  Budd¬ 
hist  priests,  wholly  unacquainted  with  English,  and  out 
of  sympathy  with  American  ideals  and  institutions. 

The  daily  sessions  of  these  schools  vary  with  different 
schools.  In  some  instances,  tho  not  in  many,  children  at¬ 
tend  the  Japanese  language  school  from  6  a.  m  to  8.30 
A.  M.,  when  they  leave  for  the  public  schools.  In  other 
schools  the  morning  session  is  not  so  long,  the  children  ar¬ 
riving  at  7  A.  M.  or  7 .30  A.  M.  for  a  session  of  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half.  There  is  also  an  afternoon  session,  after 
the  public  school  has  been  dismissed,  generally  for  an 
hour,  but  in  some  cases  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  some 
schools  the  children  attend  both  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions;  in  other  schools  the  older  children  attend  in  the 
morning,  the  younger  in  the  afternoon. 

Many  of  the  children  have  no  breakfast  before  leaving 
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their  homes,  but  take  cold  food  along  with  them,  which 
they  eat  on  the  way  or  between  the  morning  session  of  the 
Japanese  school  and  that  of  the  public  school.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  Japanese  children  attended  their  schools  on  Satur¬ 
days  and  the  year  round  as  well,  except  for  a  two  weeks’ 
summer  vacation.  Now,  however,  the  summer  vacation 
has  been  extended  to  a  month,  no  work  is  required  on 
Saturday,  and  other  vacations  corresponding  more  nearly 
to  those  of  the  public  school  are  allowed. 

The  textbooks  used  in  the  schools  are  the  same  as  those 
employed  in  the  government  schools  of  Japan,  except  that 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  readers  a  few  lessons  have  been 
omitted  to  make  place  for  the  treatment  of  topics  dealing 
with  Hawaiian  and  American  matters.  The  books  used  in  the 
grades  corresponding  to  those  of  our  public  high  schools,  are 
Japanese  government  texts  unmodified  in  any  way.  There 
is  nothing  in  these  texts  that  can  properly  be  construed  as 
being  anti-American.  However,  the  texts  are  full  of  Japa¬ 
nese  legend,  history,  rules  of  etiquette,  and  custom,  and  full 
of  the  glorification  of  Japanese  accomplishments  with  many 
appeals  to  racial  pride.  No  one  with  good  taste  would 
criticise  the  use  of  these  books  in  the  schools  of  Japan, 
but  in  Hawaii  it  is  another  matter.  With  children  that 
are  soon  to  become  voters  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Territory,  these 
texts,  without  doubt,  tend  to  retard  the  acceptance  of  Amer¬ 
ican  customs,  manners,  ideals,  principles  and  standards. 

The  opinion  is  almost  universal  among  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools  that  the  language  schools  are  a  serious 
drag  upon  the  work  of  the  public  school.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  child’s  attention  is  divided;  that  in  many  instances, 
particularly  with  the  younger  children,  they  are  stupid 
with  sleep  and  do  not  respond  readily ;  and  that  the  method 
which  the  Japanese  teacher  employs  in  conducting  recita¬ 
tions  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  employed  by  the 
public  school  teacher.  Japanese  recitations  are  largely 
the  verbatim  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  text,  repeated 
in  a  sing-song  manner;  while  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
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are  seeking  for  the  spontaneous  expression  in  the  child's 
own  language  of  the  meaning  that  he  has  obtained  from 
what  he  has  read.  The  two  methods  clash,  and  thus,  it  is 
asserted,  the  going  is  heavy  for  the  public  school  teacher. 
The  schools,  moreover,  exist  outside  the  law.  That  is  to 
say,  they  have  sprung  up  without  legal  recognition.  All 
other  private  schools  of  the  island  are  recognized  in  the 
law,  and  are  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  Territorial 
education  department,  a  unique  relationship  having  been 
thus  established.  Not  so  with  these  schools,  for  every 
effort  so  far  made  in  the  Territorial  legislature  to  bring  them 
under  the  authority  of  the  Territorial  education  system 
has  been  defeated. 

Ill 

In  comparing.  Territorial  and  mainland  educational  con¬ 
ditions,  however,  the  comparison  is  by  no  means  in  all 
particulars  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Territory.  In  no 
section  of  the  States  have  the  members  of  the  commission 
found  the  children  universally  better  behaved,  cleaner, 
and  neater  in  their  appearance,  more  attentive  to  work, 
more  amenable  to  the  suggestions  of  the  teachers,  or  more 
courteous  and  polite  than  are  the  children  of  the  islands. 
Teachers  everywhere  report  that  they  have  few  problems 
growing  out  of  the  ill  behavior  of  children  or  of  parents. 
Territorial  authorities  likewise  report  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  is  a  relatively  simple 
matter.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  particularly  true  of  the 
children  of  the  oriental  races.  The  problem  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  one  of  providing  sufficient  buildings  and  teachers 
for  those  who  clamor  for  admission  rather  than  of  com¬ 
pelling  attendance.  The  leadership,  too,  of  the  school 
system  is  in  excellent  hands,  while  the  citizens  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  are  taking  a  much  greater  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  alien  parents  than  ever  before.  The 
very  fact  that  a  public  school  has  been  placed  within  the 
reach  of  practically  every  child  in  the  islands,  however  re¬ 
mote  his  home,  is  an  achievement,  as  well  as  a  testimonial, 
to  the  earnest  work  of  school  administrators  and  of  the 
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school  corps.  And,  in  the  erection  of  teachers’  cottages 
and  in  improving  the  living  conditions  of  teachers  the 
Territory  has  outstripped  all  other  of  the  chief  divisions 
of  the  United  States. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  items  marking  recent  educational 
advance  in  the  islands  affords  ample  proof  that  the  school 
authorities  are  alert  to  the  need  and  determined  to  meet 
it.  Such  a  list  of  actual  or  prospective  advances  includes 
among  other  items:  insistence  upon  informing  the  public 
about  everything  the  department  does;  securing  the  coun¬ 
sel  and  advice  of  representative  laymen  of  the  various  racial 
groups ;  eliminating  obsolete  offices  from  the  organization ; 
advancing  teachers’  salaries  and  doing  more  for  their  com¬ 
fort;  raising  the  standards  of  training  and  qualification  re¬ 
quired  of  teachers;  making  a  beginning  in  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
system;  reducing  the  size  of  elementary  school  classes; 
providing  school  buildings  of  a  more  permanent  and  more 
modem  type;  creating  a  division  for  organizing  work  of 
industrial  character;  modifying  a  rigid  and  inflexible  pro¬ 
motion  system;  decentralizing  a  highly  centralized  and 
mechanical  system;  and  providing  opportunity  whereby 
teachers  and  other  members  of  the  school  corps  may  have 
more  of  a  voice  in  determining  educational  policy. 

These  features,  coupled  with  the  balmy  climate  and  the 
amazingly  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenes  everywhere  to 
be  found  in  this  “Paradise  of  the  Pacific,’’  are  compensa¬ 
tions,  in  the  thought  of  teachers,  for  the  many  difficulties 
and  handicaps  under  which  they  are  working.  The  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  the  public  school  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
is  a  difficult  one;  the  opportunity  is  correspondingly  great. 
Plans  are  being  laid  for  making  more  effective  the  machinery 
of  the  public  school  which  bid  fair  to  demonstrate  that  this 
agency  created  by  our  democracy  for  the  training  of  our 
youth  will  adequately  measure  up  to  its  responsibilities. 

Frank  F.  Bunker 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C.  ' 
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INTELLIGENCE  TESTS  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGREvSS 

In  the  course  of  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  fourteen  new  tests  for  the  measurement  of  intelli¬ 
gence  by  group  examination.  These  are  not  limited  to 
any  particular  stage  of  mental  maturity;  every  period  of 
development  from  kindergarten  to  university  is  included  in 
their  scope.  Seven  are  designed  to  measure  the  native 
ability  of  children  in  the  first  three  grades.  The  remaining 
seven  are  adapted  to  students  in  the  intermediate  grades, 
in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and  the  first  year  of  college, 
the  period  covered  by  any  one  of  these  examinations  vary¬ 
ing  from  one  scale  to  another.  Surely  we  are  witnessing 
a  remarkable  development  in  the  field  of  mental  measure¬ 
ment,  concerning  which  it  is  opportune  to  ask  what  is  its 
significance  for  educational  progress. 

This  unusual  productivity  would  have  been  impossible, 
had  there  not  been  much  preparatory  work.  We  owe  to 
the  patient  students  of  the  interdependence  of  mental  abili¬ 
ties,  and  of  the  methods  of  measuring  variables  and  to  those 
who  analyzed  general  intelligence  into  its  constituent  ele¬ 
ments  the  present  rich  harv'est.  They  broke  the  ground 
that  is  now  being  tilled  to  such  excellent  effect.  The  recent 
fertility,  however,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  impetus  given 
to  group  measurement  by  the  successful  application  of  in¬ 
telligence  tests  on  a  colossal  scale  to  recruits  in  the  United 
States  Army.  Their  unrivalled  aid  in  the  selection  and 
classification  of  men  has  amply  established  the  value  of 
the  group  intelligence  test  for  such  purposes. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  somewhat  dazzled  by  this 
success.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  comparison  with 
earlier  methods  of  selection  and  classification  for  purposes 
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of  training  or  placement,  they  have  certain  unique  and 
indispensable  qualities.  The  old  way  of  deciding  whether 
a  person  was  fit  to  profit  by  a  particular  training  or  com¬ 
petent  to  perform  tasks  of  a  certain  complexity  was  either 
to  rely  merely  on  subjective  opinion  derived  from  such  in¬ 
tercourse  as  one  had  had  with  the  individual,  frequently 
only  an  interview,  or  to  judge  on  the  basis  of  a  written  ex¬ 
amination,  or  to  use  both  methods,  or  a  cumulative  series 
of  these  representing  judgments  and  examination  records 
that  covered  a  number  of  years,  including  the  grades  of 
several  different  judges. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  unreliability  of  the  subjective 
judgment  has  been  accumulating  at  a  rapid  rate  of  recent 
years.  Even  where  efforts  have  been  made  to  refine  and 
correct  judgment  by  the  use  of  a  rating  scale,  such  as  the 
Army  Scale  for  the  Rating  of  Officers,  or  the  Rugg  Scales 
for  self-rating  of  high  school  students  and  for  the  rating  of 
teachers,  there  remains  an  important  constant  error  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  unable  to  consider  an  individual  as  a 
congeries  of  separate  characteristics  and  to  judge  each  of 
these  in  independence  of  the  rest.  We  seem  habitually  to 
regard  a  person  in  a  general  way  as  a  superior,  inferior,  or 
average  individual,  and  this  affects  all  our  judgments  of 
him  whether  of  intellect,  character  or  skill. 

Notwithstanding,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  such  rating 
scales  are  without  value.  They  render  great  service  in 
aiding  us  to  analyze  those  intricate  complexes,  personality, 
efficiency  or  what  not,  into  their  dominant  factors,  and  they 
do  standardize  methods  of  judging  these  to  an  appreciable 
extent.  They  represent  a  distinct  advance  on  the  unaided 
judgment.  Any  improvement  of  which  they  are  suscepti¬ 
ble  should  be  speedily  effected,  because  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions  we  have  no  other  available  instruments.  At  the 
present  moment,  it  is  both  customary  and  necessary  to 
pass  judgment  on  emotional  and  character  traits  and  yet 
there  are  no  objective  measures  of  such  qualities.  The 
ordinary  ways  of  judging  are  extremely  unreliable  and  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  rating  scale  methods.  Rugg  asserts  that  the 
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prevailing  methods  of  judging  the  efficiency  of  teachers 
on  a  scale  of  one  hundred  points  has  a  probable  error  of 
ten  to  fifteen  points.  In  other  words,  if  a  teacher  received 
a  mark  of  sixty,  then  the  chances  are  twenty  to  one  that 
this  mark  is  within  thirty  points  of  the  true  mark.  Such 
a  scale  as  the  Army  Rating  Scale  for  Officers  reduces  the 
probable  error  to  five  points  on  a  hundred  unit  scale  and 
the  Rugg  Scales  for  rating  high  school  students  and  teach¬ 
ers  to  ten  points  on  a  scale  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  units. 
This  increasing  reliability  is  very  satisfactory;  neverthe¬ 
less  the  subjective  judgment,  however  carefully  it  is  re¬ 
fined  and  corrected  by  such  devices,  falls  short  of  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  reliability  of  the  standardized  test  or  scale, 
and  teachers’  or  foremen’s  estimates  of  capacity  are  un¬ 
likely  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  justify  complete  depend¬ 
ence  on  them  where  objective  measurement  is  possible. 

As  for  the  content  examination  which  has  been  the  chief 
instrument  of  selection  up  to  the  present,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  in  its  pristine  form,  it  has  been  shorn 
of  much  of  its  glory.  Where  wisely  administered  by  teach¬ 
ers  who  appreciate  its  value  as  a  way  of  assisting  the  pupil 
to  express  himself  in  w'riting  accurately,  coherently  and 
briefly,  and  as  a  means  of  review  and  for  organizing  knowl¬ 
edge  as  well  as  an  index  to  the  learner  of  the  degree  of 
mastery  he  has  attained,  none  would  question  its  useful¬ 
ness,  indeed  its  indispensability  in  education.  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  device  of  an  external  agency  to 
gauge  the  capacity  of  individuals,  it  has  proved  ill-adapted 
for  the  purpose.  Edgeworth  showed  over  a  generation  ago 
the  limitations  of  the  content  examination,  owing  to  the 
personal  equation  of  the  examiners  in  judging,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  examination  papers  are  after  all  only  a 
selection  of  material  from  a  wide  field,  and  are  not  always 
calculated  to  produce  a  representative  sample  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  ability.  His  own  words  are  worth  quoting  in  this 
connection : 


"I  am  able  to  answer  the  following  question  with  respect  to  any  examina¬ 
tion  of  which  the  results  are  published;  How  many  of  the  candidates  are 
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quite  safe  in  this  sense,  that  if  their  work  had  been  marked  by  another  equally 
competent  set  of  examiners,  the  failure  of  any  assigned  one  of  the  successful 
is  a  very  unlikely  event,  as  unlikely  as  getting  a  run  of  six  or  seven  heads  or 
tails  at  pitch-farthing?  The  public  examinations  in  which  I  have  sought 
the  answer  to  this  question  fall  into  three  categories:  the  India  Civil  Service, 
the  Army,  and  the  Home  Civil  vService  clerkships,  of  the  second  order.  I 
find  the  element  of  chance  in  these  public  examinations  to  be  such  that  only 
a  fraction — from  one-third  to  two-thirds — of  the  successful  candidates  can 
be  regarded  as  quite  safe,  above  the  danger  of  coming  out  unsuccessful,  if  a 
set  of  equally  competent  examiners  happened  to  be  appointed.  A  corre¬ 
sponding  proportion  of  the  successful — from  one-third  to  two-third.s — must 
be  described  as  unsafe.  A  rather  larger  number,  tho  much  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates,  would  have  a  chance  of  succeeding  at  a 
re-examination:  for  instance,  at  three  clerkship  examinations  twenty-five, 
forty-three  and  seventy-two  out  of  a  total  of  unsuccessful,  respectively,  one, 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  one  hundred  and  two,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one. 

This  question  may  be  asked:  What  number  of  displacements  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  the  event  of  a  re-examination?  The  answ'er  in  some  cases 
that  I  have  scrutinized,  proves  to  be  about  one-seventh  part  of  the  .successful. 
Thus,  where  fifty  clerks  were  appointed,  it  may  be  expected — the  most  proba¬ 
ble  event  is  that  .seven  would  be  displaced  by  a  re-examination  of  the  .same 
work.” 

Since  Edgeworth  published  his  results  in  1888,  several 
other  studies  have  appeared  and  confirmed  his  findings  as 
regards  the  unreliability  of  examinations  as  means  of  mea¬ 
suring  the  degree  of  mastery  of  a  subject  which  a  student 
has  attained.  Starch  and  Elliott  in  this  country,  among 
others,  have  shown  that  not  only  are  teachers’  marks  un¬ 
reliable  in  such  subjects  as  English  and  History,  in  which 
our  aims  are  less  clearly  defined  (so  that  there  are  great 
differences  in  teachers’  judgments  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
same  paper  and  astonishing  inconsistencies  on  the  part  of 
the  same  teacher  rating  the  same  paper  on  different  occa¬ 
sions),  but  that  even  in  subjects  such  as  mathematics,  a 
similar  condition  prevails. 

The  attempt  to  replace  the  typical  content  examination 
by  more  adequate  instruments  has  led  to  two  develop¬ 
ments,  which  correspond  to  two  distinct  needs.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  the  movement  towards  standardization  of 
educational  tests.  This  has  already  achieved  great  things. 
In  the  field  of  elementary  education  there  are  at  least  eighty- 
four  standardized  tests;  while  for  secondary  schools  over 
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twenty-five  are  available.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  we  shall  have  measuring  rods  of  practically  all  school 
abilities.  At  the  moment,  it  is  true  that  the  majority  of 
educational  tests  measure  the  more  mechanical  aspects  of 
the  educative  process  and  that  the  changes  which  teachers 
should  be  most  bent  on  making  in  children  can  not  be 
gauged.  With  the  advancement  of  analysis  of  the  capac¬ 
ities  involved  in  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  together  with  improvement  in  measuring  technique, 
this  reproach  will  be  removed.  We  shall,  to  an  increasing 
extent,  devise  measures  of  other  abilities  than  mere  memory 
or  skill  and  in  particular  we  shall  construct  tests  of  the 
power  to  apply  knowledge  and  skill. 

The  effort  to  originate  power  tests  to  replace  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  memory  test  of  the  old  content  examination 
is  the  root  cause  of  the  second  line  of  development.  This 
has  been  the  primary  object  of  the  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  In 
its  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  it  is  stated  that  “its  purpose 
should  be  not  only  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidates 
have  acquired  the  information  and  methods  of  thought 
necessary  for  successful  college  work,  but  also  to  determine 
whether  they  possess  certain  important  intellectual  quali¬ 
ties  which  are  sometimes  described  as  mental  alertness, 
strength  and  endurance.”  The  extent  to  which  this  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  realized  may  be  seriously  questioned,  but 
the  recognition  of  the  need  of  such  examinations  by  such  a 
body  marks  in  itself  a  step  in  educational  progress. 

Another  answer  to  this  need  has  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  the  intelligence  examination,  and,  at  the  present  stage, 
it  is  the  best  additional  clue  to  the  student’s  fitness  to 
carry  more  advanced  work  or  to  embark  on  higher  train¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  this  holds  good  at  all  levels  and  will 
remain  true  at  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  educational  ladder. 
For  purposes  of  classification  in  the  elementary  school, 
the  general  ability  test  will  always  be  an  indispensable  in¬ 
strument.  When  we  approach  the  higher  levels,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  see  its  present  triumphant  position  is  only 
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temporary.  For  the  moment,  the  best  scientific  opinion 
regards  it  as  a  necessary  check  supplementing  the  method 
of  certification.  The  latter  system  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  superior  way  of  securing  students  of  academic  promise 
to  the  typical  college  entrance  examination.  Investiga¬ 
tions  by  Thorndike,  Dearborn,  Lincoln  and  others  have 
established  its  superiority.  Nevertheless,  as  a  selective 
agency,  the  accrediting  system  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
Doubtless  it  will  improve  in  the  future.  At  present  in  the 
accrediting  system  we  have  merely  the  subjective  opinions 
of  teachers  and  principals  as  to  the  capacity  of  their  pupils. 
When  standardized  tests  are  widely  used  thruout  the  coun¬ 
try,  school  records  will  represent  more  than  mere  personal 
impressions  and  will  be  based  on  objective  evidence  of  a 
kind  that  can  be  safely  relied  upon. 

Meantime  we  can  not  afford  to  depend  on  certifica¬ 
tion  alone  as  a  guarantee  of  fitness  for  college  work.  It  is 
necessary  that .  we  should  have  an  independent  measure  of 
aptitude  for  college  studies.  Intelligence  tests  are  being 
applied  for  this  purpose  and  their  worth  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  now  generally  conceded.  We  know  the  extent  of 
their  reliability  and  of  their  predictive  power.  Already 
they  have  proved  invaluable  from  elementary  school  to 
college  in  the  classification  of  children  according  to  capac¬ 
ity. 

Previous  experience,  however,  becomes  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  as  a  factor  in  success,  and  both  high  school  and 
college  not  only  require  students  with  sufficient  intellectual 
power  to  undertake  the  work  they  prescribe,  but  both 
must  receive  adequately  prepared  students,  if  great  wastage 
is  not  to  occur.  The  intelligence  examination,  however, 
measures  ability  independently  of  this  special  training, 
and  the  certification  system  unduly  minimizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  differences  in  the  quality  of  preparation 
afforded  by  different  schools  and  is  hard  to  administer 
equitably  and  efficiently.  Therefore  there  is  still  lacking 
adequate  means  for  selecting  students  for  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges.  What  we  require  is  the  standardization  of  tests  of 
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capacities  fundamental  to  various  lines  of  college  work. 
An  analysis  of  academic  ability  along  similar  lines  to  the 
analysis  of  engineering  ability  by  Thorndike  would  be  a 
great  contribution  to  educational  progress.  There  is  al¬ 
ready  considerable  agreement  as  to  what  are  the  funda¬ 
mental  desiderata  for  entrance  to  a  college  of  liberal  arts. 
We  find  unanimity  of  thought  that  command  of  the  ver¬ 
nacular  is  essential  and  general  accord  as  to  the  desirability 
of  some  measure  of  mastery  of  at  least  one  foreign  language 
.  and  a  widespread  consensus  of  opinion  that  every  college 
entrant  should  have  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in 
quantitative  thinking  and  in  scientific  method.  If  those 
capacities  are  admittedly  essential  for  successful  work, 
tests  of  these,  carefully  standardized  for  college  candidates, 
should  be  constructed  and  applied.  We  should  thereby 
not  only  eliminate  from  our  higher  institutions  of  learning 
those  who  fail  to  exhibit  sufficient  proficiency  to  profit  by 
college  study,  but  we  should  also  be  establishing  valuable 
standards  of  attainment  for  high  schools.  The  ground  is 
already  broken  in  the  case  of  mastery  of  the  vernacular, 
since  one  of  the  most  valuable  items  in  the  Columbia  In¬ 
telligence  Examination  is  a  measure  of  this  very  thing.  In 
several  other  directions,  there  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
work  that  lies  ahead. 

Only  by  combining  tests  of  general  intelligence  with  tests 
of  the  specific  abilities  demanded  by  the  college  curriculum 
shall  we  secure  an  ideal  student  body  in  our  higher  institu¬ 
tions.  The  general  intelligence  examination,  altho  a  most 
valuable  instrument,  must  be  supplemented  as  soon  as 
possible  by  subject-matter  tests.  Intellectual  dexterity  in 
and  of  itself  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  admission  to  col¬ 
lege,  important  tho  it  be.  Adequate  preparation  is  also 
essential,  and  perhaps,  by  demanding  such  preparation,  we 
shall  also  obtain  students  having  qualities,  such  as  industry, 
that  are  as  indispensable  for  success  with  college  studies  as 
mental  alertness. 

Goucher  College,  ’  AgnES  L.  ROGERS 

Baltimore,  Md. 


IV 


TENDENCIES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  MEASURE¬ 
MENTS 

A  brief  discussion  of  such  a  comprehensive  subject  must 
include  only  the  essentials.  The  following  types  of  ten¬ 
dencies  will  be  presented;  (i)  types  of  tests  and  scales 
now  in  existence;  (2)  types  of  uses  now  made  of  tests  and 
scales;  (3)  development  of  new  tests  and  scales;  (4)  research 
or  efficiency  bureaus;  (5)  consideration  of  measurements 
in  educational  associations;  (6)  literature  on  educational 
measurements;  (7)  reactions  on  present  subjective  methods 
of  measurements;  (8)  the  technique  of  development  of 
measurements  and  their  use ;  (9)  some  factors  in  the  move¬ 
ment  about  which  caution  should  be  observed. 

TYPES  OF  TESTS  AND  SCALES  NOW  IN  USE 

At  least  eight  types  of  tests  and  scales,  some  standard¬ 
ized  and  some  unstandardized,  make  up  the  present  body 
of  this  newer  procedure  in  educational  measurement. 
First,  there  are  the  Binet-Simon  general  intelligence  tests 
and  their  various  modifications.  Chronologically  and  as 
the  theoretical  basis,  these  tests  are  the  source  of  much 
of  the  present  work  in  measurements  of  mental  functions. 
Of  the  general  intelligence  scales,  there  are  also  the  Yerkes- 
Bridges  point  scale,  the  Otis  point  scale,  the  Myers  scale, 
and  a  few  other  examples.  The  special  tests  of  the  cancella¬ 
tion'' and  association  types  constitute  a  minor  group  of  this 
first  general  class. 

The  chief  development  of  measurements  for  the  school¬ 
man  is  in  the  attempts  to  measure  products  of  classroom 
teaching.  The  first  great  group  of  these  measurements 
are  tests  of  mental  functions  of  the  informational  and 
habitual  types.  The  scales  for  handwriting,  tests  in  spell¬ 
ing,  first-year  algebra  scales,  tests  of  historical  and  scientific 
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information,  are  well-known  examples  of  this  group.  Proba¬ 
bly  nine-tenths  of  existing  scales  and  tests  are  primarily 
of  this  type.  These  were  the  first  group  to  be  brought  into 
existence.  It  was  easier  to  develop  measurements  of  such 
functions,  and  their  growth  served  to  educate  investigators 
in  the  technique  of  development  of  scales.  The  opponents 
of  the  movement,  observing  the  character  of  these  tests, 
freely  predicted  that  it  would  stop  there  and  would  result 
in  the  widespread  use  of  such  measurements  in  the  schools, 
and  such  use  would  inevitably  result  in  undue  stress  in 
habit  and  routine  functions  in  learning. 

The  third  important  type  of  measurements  to  appear 
consists  of  tests  and  scales  for  the  measurement  of  the  mental 
functions  of  thinking  (reasoning,  judgment).  vStone’s  rea¬ 
soning  tests  in  arithmetic  is  an  example  which  was  produced 
early  in  the  movement  and  which  are  now  widely  known. 
J.  P.  Herring’s  tests  in  abilities  in  scientific  thinking^  lists 
and  attempts  to  measure  the  chief  elements  in  scientific 
thinking.  M.  J.  Van  Wagenen’s  recently  developed  tests 
of  abilities  in  United  States  history  in  the  elementary 
school  include  two  scales  for  information,  two  for  thinking 
and  two  for  character  judgment.^  E.  U.  Rugg  has  made  a 
similar  attempt  in  history.^  In  spite  of  Buckingham’s 
recent  criticism,^  it  is  the  writer’s  view  that  more  investiga¬ 
tion  and  development  of  tests  should  be  made  in  this 
field. 

The  very  difficult  problem  of  producing  tests  of  aesthetic 
(appreciative,  enjoyment)  functions  is  being  attacked. 
Thorndike’s  scale  for  drawing  is  a  pioneer.  Pintner  aims 
directly  at  the  problem  in  his  tests  of  children’s  aesthetic  ap¬ 
preciation  of  pictures.®  It  is  not  inconceivable  that,  in 
the  near  future,  w'e  shall  have  samples  of  literature  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  of  their  appreciative  values,  and  literary 

*  Jour.  Ed.  Psych.,  Dec.,  1918,  p.  oS.'i. 

-  V’'an  Wagenen,  Historical  Information  and  Judgment  in  Pupils  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools.  Teachers  College  Contributions  to  PMucation,  101. 

*  School  Review,  27,  757,  Dec.,  1919. 

^  Jour.  Ed.  Research,  1,  161,  March,  1920. 

®  Ped.  Sem.,  XXV,  June,  1918. 
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merit,  well  standardized,  and  of  great  service  in  measurement 
of  some  of  the  elements  of  aesthetic  appreciation.®  In¬ 
deed,  there  are  already  promises  of  such  scales.  In  the 
field  of  music,  the  remarkable  work  of  Seashore  has  resulted 
in  a  method  of  making  evaluations  of  some  of  the  elements 
of  appreciation  of  music.  ^  This  type  of  measurement  is 
commonly  considered  the  impossible  by  the  opponents  of 
standardized  measurements.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ex¬ 
perimentation  will  prove  so  successful  as  to  confound  their 
claims. 

The  measurement  of  ethical  qualities  is  another  difficult 
problem,  yet  there  are  two  attempts  to  make  score-cards 
that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  first  of  these  is 
“A  scale  for  measuring  habits  of  good  citizenship,”  by 
Upton  and  Chassell,  and  published  in  the  Teachers  College 
Record  for  January,  1919.  Of  quite  similar  general  nature 
is  H.  O.  Rugg’s  score-card  plan  for  rating  and  self-rating.® 
An  approach  to  the  measurement  of  the  same  types  of  quali¬ 
ties  is  also  observable  in  some  of  the  recent  attempts  to 
produce  score-cards  for  teacher  rating.  An  example  is 
that  of  Landsittel  in  School  and  Society.® 

Measurement  of  the  material  facilities  of  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  has  been  undertaken.  School  buildings  and 
school  grounds  can  now  be  rated  by  use  of  score-cards  pre¬ 
pared  by  Strayer  and  his  confreres.  One  for  city  school 
l^uildings  has  been  in  use  for  several  years.  The  other 
for  rural  school  buildings  is  a  recent  product.  To  evaluate 
the  merit  of  textbooks,  the  score-card  plan  is  provided, 
but  not  standardized,  by  G.  M.  Baker. 

The  development  of  the  tests  for  use  in  selection  and 
classification  of  army  recruits,  under  the  direction  of  Thorn¬ 
dike,  made  possible  a  product  for  use  in  experimentation 
and  measurement  outside  of  the  army.  Consequently,  we 

’  C.  C.  Peters,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan,  is  now  at  work  on  a  scale  of  this  type. 

’  Psychology  of  musical  talent. 

s  School  Revnew,  May,  1920. 

»  VI,  774,  Dec.  29,  1917. 

Ky.  High  School  Quarterly,  Oct.,  1919. 
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now  have  such  experiments  in  progress.  Madsen  and 
Sylvester”  give  data  on  use  of  these  tests  among  high  school 
students.  Van  Wagenen”  reports  data  on  the  same  use 
of  these  tests. 

TYPES  OF  USES  MADE  OF  TESTS  AND  SCALES 

First,  there  is  the  original  use  of  standardized  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  in  institutions  for  defectives  and  dependents. 
Second,  such  tests  are  now  being  given  to  children  in  the 
public  schools,  but  as  yet,  little  or  nothing  has  resulted  from 
their  use,  to  make  improvements  in  the  schools.  Third, 
both  intelligence  tests  and  measurements  of  classroom  work 
are  being  used  in  surveys  of  school  systems.  Surveys  of 
Denver,  St.  Paul,  Nassau  County  (N.  Y.),  and  Cleveland, 
give  examples  of  the  use  of  measurements  in  surveys.  These 
surveys  also  constitute  a  means  of  development  of  new 
tests  and  scales.  This  is  illustrated  by  Trabue’s  Nassau 
Supplement  to  the  Hillegas  Composition  Scale,  and  by  the 
survey  work  of  the  Inter-Church  World  Movement,  in  which 
Evenden  and  Englehardt  have  produced  a  score-card  for 
church  buildings,  and  Peters  is  developing  a  score-card  for 
evaluation  of  church  school  literature.  Fourth,  individual 
school  systems  and  small  groups  within  school  systems  are 
gradually  beginning  to  use  standardized  tests  of  school¬ 
room  work,  to  diagnose  and  to  make  improvements  based 
upon  such  results  as  are  obtained  from  the  tests  and  diag¬ 
nosis.  In  Ohio,  the  work  of  Prout  at  Chillicothe,  Patterson 
at  Xenia  and  Bucyrus,  and  vSkinner  at  Marietta,  are  good 
examples.  Fifth,  there  is  a  gradually  growing  tendency 
to  use  intelligence  tests  in  college  entrance  methods,  and  to 
use  various  standardized  measurements  with  students  in 
colleges  and  universities.  The  experiment  of  Columbia 
University  in  the  use  of  tests  for  college  entrance  is  the  one 
outstanding  example  of  such  work.  The  work  of  Thur- 
stone,  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  illustrates  in¬ 
vestigations  in  methods  of  the  use  of  tests  in  college  entrance 
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and  to  secure  improvement  within  the  institution  itself. 
Psychologists  in  many  places,  are  beginning  to  experiment 
with  measurements  as  means  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  and 
as  bases  for  improvement  of  educational  practises  in  colleges. 

Considering  the  use  from  a  different  angle,  four  tendencies 
are  observable.  First,  diagnosis  and  resulting  change  in 
educational  practise  are  not  yet  the  prevailing  practises, 
as  they  should  be.  This  is  a  dogmatic  statement  but  the 
writer  believes  he  can  verify  it  by  a  considerable  body  of 
data,  if  necessary.  The  prevailing  use  is,  like  the  older 
subjective  examination,  to  give  the  test,  probably  make  a 
few  computations  and  comparisons,  and  to  go  no  further. 
Second,  careful  discrimination  between  tests  of  proven 
validity  and  those  of  unknown  validity,  is  not  always 
made.  In  recent  cases,  tests  have  been  used,  and  deduc¬ 
tions  made  from  their  results  of  rather  sweeping  nature, 
when  as  yet  the  validity  of  the  test  used  had  not  been  es¬ 
tablished.  This,  too,  is  a  dogmatic  statement  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  the  writer  believes  it  can  be  easily  substantiated. 
Third,  many  tests  and  scales  may  be  valid  as  to  their  com¬ 
ponent  elements,  but  have  not  been  standardized.  Such 
scales  put  into  use  are  occasionally  used  with  the  same  as¬ 
sumption  of  exactness  of  measurements  as  if  they  were 
standardized.  The  writer  has  observed  a  few  cases  of  this 
in  some  schools  in  Ohio  during  the  last  year.  Fourth,  there 
is  a  rather  strong  tendency  to  assume  that  a  test  measures 
things  which  it  was  not  devised  to  measure.  That  is,  the 
measurement  is  inconsistent.  For  example,  to  use  the 
Monroe  Timed  Sentence  Spelling  Test,  and  then  to  infer 
from  the  results  much  about  the  size  of  vocabulary,  is  open 
to  question. 

More  specialized  uses  than  the  aforementioned  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following:  (i)  The  special  attempts  of 
Whipple  and  a  few  others  to  use  tests  and  scales  to  select 
exceptionally  capable  children  and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
devising  educational  procedure  for  such  children.  (2) 
There  is  a  slightly  growing  tendency  to  make  tests  and 

Whipple,  Selection  and  training  of  gifted  children. 
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scales  contribute  directly  to  the  diagnosis  of  abilities  and 
training  of  children  as  individuals,  rather  than  in  groups. 
This  is  shown  by  Buckner’s  recent  study.  (3)  To  deter¬ 
mine  improvement  thru  the  school  year  in  abilities  in  school¬ 
room  subjects  is  represented  in  a  recent  study  by  Henmon.^^ 
(4)  To  help  in  educational  guidance  (implied  in  individual 
treatment)  is  avowed  by  Proctor.^®  (5)  To  bring  stand¬ 
ardized  tests  and  scales  into  use  in  rural  schoools  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  Brooks. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  TESTS  AND  SCALES 

In  reading,  some  new  scales  have  appeared  and  a  few 
experimenters  are  at  work  on  others.  McCall,  of  Teachers 
College,  is  now  developing  such  a  scale.  Writing  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  great  object  of  study  as  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  The  same  is  true  of  arithmetic.  The  extension  of 
the  Ayres  spelling  list  (scale)  by  Buckingham  is  of  im¬ 
portance  because  it  increases  the  possibilities  of  this  widely 
known  list.  In  General  Science,  Ruch^*  has  brought  out 
a  test  for  information.  Downing^^  has  also  made  a  similar 
attempt.  J.  C.  Chapman  and  his  co-workers  have  pro¬ 
duced  tests  in  physics  covering  Mechanics,  Sound,  Light, 
Magnetism  and  Electricity.^®  Herring’s  tests  of  scientific 
thinking  mentioned  above  represent  a  combination  of 
science  test  with  intelligence  test. 

Foreign  languages,  because  of  the  large  element  of  habit 
formation  material,  represent  a  tempting  field  for  early  de¬ 
velopment  of  tests.  To  the  earlier  tests  of  Hanus  (Latin), 
Henmon  (Latin),  Starch  (Latin,  German,  French),  recent 
additions  have  been  made.  Handschin  has  devised  a  test 
for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing  the  type  of  linguistic  capacity 
that  the  learner  possesses. The  same  author  has  re- 
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cently  placed  upon  the  market  thru  the  World  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  some  tests  (yet  unstandardized)  of  the  modem  lan¬ 
guages  taught  in  secondary  schools.  Henmon  has  new 
tests  of  French  modeled  on  the  same  plan  as  his  earlier 
Latin  tests.  L.  A.  Wilkins  has  produced  what  he  calls 
“predetermination”  tests  for  French  and  Spanish. Starch 
and  Watters  have  added  a  new  series  of  tests  for  high 
school  Latin  based  upon  Lodge’s  study  of  the  vocabulary 
of  high  school  Latin.  The  writer  has,  with  the  assent  of 
Professor  Paul  Hanus,  prepared  forms  for  the  giving  of 
the  Hanus  Latin  tests. 

Tests  of  abilities  in  history,  which  are  new,  are  as  follows: 
Van  Wagenen’s  tests  of  information,  judgment,  and  charac¬ 
ter  judgment  of  pupils  in  elementary  school  history  have  been 
mentioned.  S.  B.  Davis  (Pittsburgh)  will  soon  have  com¬ 
pleted  tests  in  history  of  the  American  colonial  period. 
Sackett  has  added  a  scale  in  United  States  history.  Buck¬ 
ingham  has  recently  attempted  to  show  that  tests  of  historical 
information  are  also  of  great  value  as  indices  of  thought 
activity. 

The  subjects  commonly  called  vocational  have  felt  the 
influence  of  the  movement,  and  tests  are  here  represented 
as  follows:  F.  M.  Leavitt’s  tests  of  manual  arts;  Ward- 
ner’s  test  for  knowledge  of  tools;  Bowman  and  Trilling’s 
tests  in  textiles  and  clothing;  and  Murdoch’s  scale  for  cer¬ 
tain  elements  of  hand  sewing. 

The  development  of  new  tests  is  interesting  many  candi¬ 
dates  for  advanced  degrees  as  well  as  other  men  engaged  in 
research,  and  we  may  confidently  look  forward  for  other 
new  tests  and  scales  in  the  immediate  future. 

RESEARCH  AND  EFFICIENCY  BUREAUS 

Three  types  of  such  bureaus  have  appeared.  There  are 
those  conducted  by  higher  educational  institutions  for  ex¬ 
perimental  and  research  work  and  not  always  having  any 
**  Jour.  Ed.  Research,  Vol.  1. 
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direct  and  necessary  influence  on  existing  •  schools.  In 
spite  of  their  character,  they  are  exerting  great  influence  in 
some  localities.  Striking  examples  are  those  at  the  Kansas 
State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  University  of  Illinois,  and 
Indiana  University.  A  second  type  consists  of  the  bureaus 
conducted  by  individual  school  systems  primarily  for  their 
own  local  benefits.  Those  in  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  De¬ 
troit,  and  New  York  City  are  examples.  A  third  type  is 
found  in  a  few  state  departments  of  public  instruction. 
The  bureau  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  illustrates  the  type. 
The  Ohio  laws  provide  for  bureaus  of  such  type  in  each 
of  the  five  state  higher  educational  institutions  and  in  the 
state  department  of  public  instruction,  but  lack  of  support 
and  lack  of  vision  have  prevented  their  establishment  and 
development. 

MEASUREMENT  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  National  Association  of  Directors  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  a  new  organization,  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  work 
of  development  of  educational  measurements.  The  sec¬ 
tion  on  education  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  has 
given  a  major  portion  of  its  recent  programs  to  measure¬ 
ments.  A  small  number  of  educational  institutions  con¬ 
duct  annual  conferences  on  educational  problems,  and 
measurements  have  had  a  prominent  place  in  several  of 
these.  The  Annual  Schoolmen’s  Week  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has,  for  two  years,  given  much  considera¬ 
tion  to  measurements.  Indiana  University  has  its  well- 
known  annual  conference  on  educational  measurements. 
The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  has  de¬ 
voted  two  of  its  recent  annual  programs  and  two  of  its  year¬ 
books  to  measurements.  There  are  also  many  local  educa¬ 
tional  associations  and  teachers’  institutes  that  give  time 
and  consideration  to  this  movement  in  some  of  its  phases. 

LITERATURE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENTS 

Standard  works  widely  known  and  treating  of  measure¬ 
ments,  their  theory  and  practise,  include  the  following 
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authors’  writings:  Thorndike’s  Theory  of  Mental  and 
Social  Measurements;  Rugg’s  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to 
Education,  Starch’s  Educational  Measurements,  Monroe, 
DeVoss  &  Kelly’s  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements, 
Monroe’s  Measuring  the  Results  of  Teaching,  Chapman 
and  Rush’s  Scientific  Measurement  of  Classroom  Products, 
and  Terman’s  Intelligence  of  School  Children. 

Periodical  publications  which  give  much  space  to  educa¬ 
tional  measurements  include  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology  and  the  new  Jornnal  of  Educational  Research, 
the  latter  being  the  organ  of  the  Association  of  Directors 
of  Educational  Research.  Other  journals  which  devote  some 
space  to  educational  measurements  are  as  follows:  School 
and  Society,  which  from  its  beginning  has  devoted  weekly 
one  section  to  publication  of  educational  research  of  a  sta¬ 
tistical  nature:  School  Review,  Elementary  School  Jour¬ 
nal,  Teachers  College  Record,  and  under  its  new  editor  the 
Educational  Review  has  been  publishing  material  on 
educational  measurements.  The  Pedagogical  Seminary  also 
has  some  space  for  articles  in  this  field.  Other  educational 
journals  very  infrequently  publish  material  of  this  sort. 

A  very  considerable  body  of  literature  on  educational 
measurements  appears  in  the  doctoral  theses  of  the  School 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Teachers 
College  (Columbia),  the  latter  leading  all  in  this  respect. 
Such  material  appears  occasionally  at  other  institutions. 
Bulletins  of  bureaus  of  educational  research  constitute  an¬ 
other  valuable  body  of  this  kind  of  literature. 

REACTIONS  ON  PRESENT  SUBJECTIVE  METHODS  OF 
MEASUREMENTS 

In  a  few  cases,  attention  has  been  given  to  attempts  to 
refine  and  make  more  reliable  the  present  subjective  mea¬ 
surements.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  earlier 
stages  of  this  movement  during  which  the  criticism  of  the 
subjective  measurements  brought  about  such  constructive 
suggestions  as  checking  by  use  of  the  probability  curve, 
use  of  completion  tests  with  the  method  of  right  and  wrong 
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cases,  and  rating  by  relative  position.  Probably  the  best 
recent  reaction  is  the  sugggestion  made  by  McCall  in  his 
A  New  Kind  of  an  Examination.  The  following  statement 
and  accompanying  directions  illustrate  this. 

“In  general,  the  mountain  ranges  run  east  and  west. 
True  False.”  If  the  statement  is  true,  the  pupil  is  to 
underline  the  word  true;  if  false,  underline  the  word  false. 
The  pupil’s  total  score  is  the  difference  between  the  total 
correct  underlinings  and  the  total  incorrect  underlinings. 

Inasmuch  as  subjective  tests  will  be  used  for  many  years, 
the  need  for  improving  these  (if  it  can  be  done)  should  not 
be  overlooked  and  all  attention  given  to  the  development 
of  objective  tests. 

TECHNIQUE  OF  STATISTICAL  METHODS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  USE  OF  MEASUREMENTS 

In  the  methods  of  developing  new  tests  and  scales,  there 
seem  to  be  no  new  general  procedures,  but  practically  all 
follow  the  pattern  established  by  the  first  attempts,  such 
as  were  used  in  making  Thorndike’s  handwriting  scale, 
and  Trabue’s  language  completion  scales.  However,  some 
of  the  specific  phases  of  these  methods  are  being  used  more 
carefully.  This  is  shown  by  the  method  used  by  Starch 
and  Watters  in  their  Latin  tests  as  compared  with  the 
method  used  by  Starch  in  developing  his  earlier  Latin 
tests. 

In  the  use  of  statistical  methods,  there  is  a  very  evident 
tendency  to  improve  technique.  Courtis  and  Thorndike’s 
discussion  of  Correction  Formulae  for  addition  tests, 
Ayers’s  plan  for  a  shorter  method  of  computing  the  coefficient 
of  correlation,^^  and  McCall’s  recent  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  median^®  show  well  this  tendency. 

SOME  FACTORS  WHICH  DEMAND  CAUTION 

In  our  development  of  steps  in  a  standardized  scale,  the 
term  value  has  been  frequently  applied  to  the  numerical 
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index  of  the  “step.”  This  has,  in  some  cases,  led  to  con¬ 
fusion  with  social  value,  when  the  numerical  index  indicates 
degree  of  difficulty.  That  there  is  some  relation  between 
the  two  is  probably  true,  but  they  are  not  identical.  More 
careful  definition  of  this  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  avoid 
the  confusion  resulting  from  the  identification  of  the  two 
things  by  those  using  the  standardized  measurements. 

G.  M.  Wilson  has  made  the  criticism  that  we  are  pro¬ 
ducing  tests  for  abilities  in  subjects,  much  of  the  content 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  of  any  very  great 
value.  He  illustrates,  by  use  of  arithmetic.  Assuming 
his  criticism  to  be  true,  we  are  facing  two  other  problems. 
First,  we  are  probably  wasting  time  and  energy  by  pro¬ 
ducing  such  tests,  and  second,  such  tests,  if  widely  used, 
well  standardized,  and  used  as  bases  for  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  efficiencies  of  school  systems,  can  become  educa¬ 
tional  “bogies”  that  will  tend  to  keep  curricula  static. 

Teachers  and  all  educational  workers  are  concerned  at 
all  times  with  more  than  measurements.  Administrative 
problems  other  than  those  of  measurement,  determination 
of  valid  educational  aims,  methods,  and  content,  are  pres¬ 
ent  at  all  times.  Measurements  must  contribute  to  the 
solutions  of  the  problems  involved,  but  they  can  not  do  the 
thing  alone.  In  our  enthusiasm  for  measurements,  it  is, 
therefore  worth  while  that  we  observe  caution  as  befits 
true  scientists,  and  not  overlook  other  factors  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  activities  of  the  nation. 

Tastly,  there  is  a  possible  error  of  inconsistency  in  our 
work  of  measurement.  This  has  been  referred  to  above. 
To  be  scientific  we  will  do  best  to  make  claims  on  the  basis 
of  data  and  to  make  no  claims  for  measuring  all  human 
mental  functions  with  a  test  devised  to  measure  but  a  few, 
or  to  claim  measurement  of  several  by  a  scale  devised  to 
measure  but  one. 

Arthur  R.  Mead 

Ohio  Wesi.eyan  University, 

Delaware,  Ohio. 
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INTELLIGENCE  EXAMINATIONS  AND  ADMISSION 

TO  COLLEGE 

The  educational  literature  of  the  last  three  years  con¬ 
tains  numerous  articles  concerning  intelligence  examina¬ 
tions.  Much  data  has  been  printed  bearing  upon  the 
value  of  such  examinations  for  various  purposes.  I  will, 
therefore,  not  now  present  additional  statistics,  but  will 
assume  that  sufficient  evidence  is  already  available  to 
justify  a  reasonable  but  cautious  use  of  such  examinations 
in  several  connections ;  and  in  particular,  in  connection  with 
the  selection  of  students  for  admission  to  college. 

Let  us  begin  with  some  negative  considerations ; 

1.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  results  of  an  in¬ 
telligence  examination,  or  even  a  series  of  such  examina¬ 
tions,  be  the  sole  criterion  in  deciding  upon  an  application 
for  admission  to  college. 

2.  Intelligence  examinations  should  never  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  substitutes  in  any  school  or  college  curriculum 
for  the  systematic  study  of  subject  matter. 

3.  Whenever  definite  knowledge  of  certain  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  or  skill  in  certain  processes,  is  a  necessary  prerequisite 
for  a  student’s  success  in  a  particular  subject  of  study,  the 
results  of  a  general  intelligence  examination  can  throw 
little  light  on  the  advisability  of  permitting  the  student  to 
take  up  that  subject  of  study.  For  example,  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  permitting  a  student  to  enter  a  class  in  Solid  Geome¬ 
try  is  affected  very  little  by  the  results  of  any  intelligence 
examination  that  may  have  been  given  to  that  pupiL  except 
possibly  in  a  negative  direction. 

In  connection  with  the  last  paragraph,  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  question  as  to  whether  any  particular  stu¬ 
dent  is  qualified  to  take  up  college  work  with  the  pros- 
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pect  of  success  is  not  the  same  as  the  question  as  to  whether 
that  same  student  should  be  permitted  to  take  up  the 
study  of  a  subject  that  has  particular  subject  matter  pre¬ 
requisites.  Frequently,  however,  questions  of  the  second 
type  have  to  be  answered  simultaneously  with  the  answer¬ 
ing  of  the  question  as  to  the  general  qualifications  of  the 
student  for  successful  college  work.  For  example,  if  a 
student  desires  to  undertake  a  course  in  engineering  in  which 
the  first  mathematics  that  he  would  have  to  take  presup¬ 
poses  certain  definite  mathematical  knowledge,  then  there 
are  two  distinct  questions  to  be  settled.  First,  has  he  the 
necessary  general  ability  to  succeed  with  the  course  in 
question,  which  will  include  several  subjects  besides  mathe¬ 
matics,  some  of  which  do  not  have  subject  matter  pre¬ 
requisites  ;  and  second,  has  he  the  necessary  specific  prepara¬ 
tion  to  succeed  with  the  first  mathematics  in  the  course? 
Of  course,  in  connection  with  the  same  student,  there  may 
also  arise  questions  concerning  other  subjects  in  the  work 
of  the  first  year,  but  it  has  been  rather  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  actual  subject  matter  prerequisites  necessary  for 
success  in  first  year  work  are  very  small,  even  in  a  course 
so  rigidly  fixed  as  most  engineering  courses. 

In  fact,  in  our  larger  universities,  arrangements  have 
been  made  whereby  a  student  may  take  up  work  in  almost 
any  subject  of  study,  even  tho  he  may  not  have  previously 
studied  the  subject  in  question.  There  are  classes  for  be¬ 
ginners  in  all  of  the  foreign  languages  that  are  taught  at 
all.  The  first  courses  in  history  do  not  presuppose  any 
particular  historical  facts,  but  merely  what  might  be  called 
a  general  historical  sense,  which  any  boy  or  girl  will  have 
acquired  during  the  first  eighteen  years^of  hjs  life,  if  he  has 
sufficient  general  intelligence  to  justify  his  undertaking  a 
college  course.  In  English  literature,  it  is  customary  to 
begin  with  a  historical  survey  without  presupposing  a 
knowledge  of  any  particular  literary  facts.  In  the  sciences, 
provision  is  made  for  classes  for  beginners;  that  is,  no 
knowledge  of  science  is  presupposed;  and,  in  many  institu¬ 
tions,  the  students  are  placed  in  the  first  work  in  science. 
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regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  have  previously  had  a 
course  in  the  science  in  question,  or  in  any  science. 

Mathematics  is  the  one  subject  which  can  not  be  carried 
on  in  most  of  our  universities  at  present  unless  the  student 
has  previously  studied  certain  definite  elementary  mathe¬ 
matical  subjects.  Of  course,  it  is  essential  for  successful 
freshman  work  in  a  university,  that  the  student  should  be 
able  to  express  himself  in  good  English  in  both  oral  and 
written  form.  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  it  is 
unimportant  whether  or  not  the  college  freshman  has 
previously  studied  English  literature.  Unless,  in  some 
way,  he  has  obtained  a  literary  background,  the  value  of 
his  first  college  course  in  literature  will  be  much  reduced. 
The  point  is  that  it  matters  little,  if  any,  just  what  par¬ 
ticular  pieces  of  literature  he  has  studied,  or  what  particu¬ 
lar  literary  facts  he  has  fresh  in  his  memory  when  he  starts 
his  college  work. 

The  statements  just  given  show  that  the  necessary  sub¬ 
ject  matter  prerequisites  for  successful  freshman  work  in  a 
college  department  of  a  large  university,  are  very  few, 
especially  if  mathematics  is  not  one  of  the  subjects  to  be 
studied.  In  smaller  institutions,  the  situation  is  not  much 
different.  In  most  cases,  the  difference  is  only  in  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  provision  for  language  courses  for  beginners,  or  in 
the  case  of  engineering  schools,  in  the  omission  of  provi¬ 
sion  for  classes  in  elementary  sciences  or  mathematics, 
which  are  usually  real  prerequisites  for  the  regular  freshman 
work  in  engineering  courses. 

The  essential  difference  between  high  school  work  and 
college  work  is  not  in  the  particular  facts  that  make  up 
the  subject  matter  taught,  but  in  the  state  of  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  students  in  mental  maturity  and  in  the  peda¬ 
gogical  methods  of  handling  the  subject  matter.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  plane  trigonometry  is  now  taught  to  many  students 
in  high  school.  It  is  also  taught  to  many  others  in  college, 
but  the  methods  of  presentation  are,  or  should  be,  very 
different.  Plane  geometry  is  included  in  some  graduate 
school  courses  in  mathematics,  presented,  of  course,  by 
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methods  vastly  different  from  the  methods  of  the  prepara¬ 
tory  school.  There  seems  to  be  a  need  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  type  of  method  suitable  for  the  presentation  of 
plane  geometry  to  college  freshmen. 

Any  university  which  admits  five  hundred  or  more  fresh¬ 
men  annually  from  high  schools  distributed  all  over  the 
country,  receives  students  with  a  hundred  or  more  differ¬ 
ent  combinations  of  entrance  subjects.  No  statistics  have 
yet  been  published  which  even  tend  to  show  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  any  particular  combinations,  or  types  of 
combinations,  of  entrance  subjects,  have  done  better  in 
college,  because  they  had  those  particular  entrance  sub¬ 
jects. 

Which  then  seems  the  more  significant  inquiry  concern¬ 
ing  a  candidate  for  admission  that  has  just  completed  a 
general  four-year  high  school  course:  “What  subjects  has 
he  previously  studied?”  or  “What  is  his  general  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ability?”  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  student  of  high 
grade  intelligence  will  make  a  good  scholastic  record, 
regardless  of  the  particular  combination  of  subjects  that 
he  may  have  studied  in  his  preparatory  course? 

Therefore,  our  next  question  is:  How  can  the  grade  of 
intelligence  of  a  high  school  graduate  be  determined?  If  it 
is  true  that  the  higher  the  grade  of  intelligence  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  higher,  in  general,  is  his  scholastic  record,  then  the 
quality  of  work  done  by  the  student  during  his  high  school 
course  is  an  indication  of  the  grade  of  his  intelligence.  Of 
course,  the  quality  of  his  high  school  work  indicates  other 
things  about  his  mental  make-up  besides  intelligence, 
especially  if  the  word  “intelligence”  is  restricted  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  meaning  given  to  it  by  psychologists. 

From  the  preceding  considerations,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  of  all  the  various  types  of  data  concerning  a  prospec¬ 
tive  college  student,  the  quality  of  his  high  school  work 
is  the  most  significant,  but  that  it  is  significant  primarily 
because  it  gives  a  measure  of  his  general  ability,  rather 
than  because  it  indicates  a  knowledge  of  any  particular 
facts.  Therefore,  intelligence  examinations  can,  in  general. 
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be  valuable  in  connection  with  the  selection  of  students  for 
college  admission,  only  as  supplementing  the  high  school 
record,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  it.  They  may  be  used 
by  the  high  school,  as  occasion  justifies,  thruout  the  high 
school  course,  for  aid  in  the  school’s  guidance  work,  and  they 
may  be  used  by  the  college  or  university  as  one  means  of 
reaching  a  final  decision  in  cases  w'here  the  school  record 
and  other  information  from  the  school  do  not  show  clearly 
that  the  applicant  is  fully  qualified  to  do  college  w'ork  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

/  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  most  valuable  use  of 
I  intelligence  examinations  for  educational  purposes  is  in 
^  connection  w'ith  the  guidance  work  of  the  schools.  It  is 
Vneouraging  to  note  that  some  schools  are  assuming  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  guidance  as  one  of  their  functions, 
and  that  here  and  there  a  school  has  in  actual  operation 
a  system  of  guidance  that  is  of  inestimable  value  to  its  pupils 
in  helping  them  to  undertake  types  of  life  work  suitable 
to  their  respective  abilities,  and  not  requiring  abilities  be¬ 
yond  their  respective  native  capacities. 

May  we  not  then  lay  down,  i^as  a  first  principl^  that  the 
colleges  and  universities  would  be  justified  in  accepting 
without  question  the  judgment  of  a  school  operating  such 
a  system  of  guidance;  that  is,  the  school’s  judgment  as  to 
which  of  its  graduates  are  qualified  to  do  college  w'ork  suc¬ 
cessfully?  Would.it  not  be  of  great  value  to  the  cause  of 
education  if  some  well  established  educational  authority 
would  determine  a  set  of  standards  defining  a  first-grade 
system  of  guidance  suitable  for  a  first-grade  high  school. 
Schools  measuring  up  to  such  a  set  of  standards  might  very 
properly  be  listed  as  Class  A  schools  and  given  special 
certificating  privileges  by  the  colleges  and  universities. 
I  feel  justified  in  bringing  this  matter  into  a  paper  concern¬ 
ing  intelligence  examinations  because  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  guidance  work  of  the  schools,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
such  examinations  will  have  their  most  valuable  use  as  an 
aid  in  selecting  students  for  admission  to  college. 

The  number  of  schools  that  w^ould  fall  into  Class  A  at 
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present  would  be  very  small,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  num¬ 
ber  will  be  small  for  many  years.  All  other  schools  are  in 
two  classes  now;  those  which  measure  up  to  the  standards 
of  first-class  accrediting  organizations,  such  as  the  commis¬ 
sions  of  the  North  Central  Association,  or  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  States,  and  those  which  do  not  measure 
up  to  those  standards.  Furthermore,  some  schools  deem  it 
unwise  to  assume  the  responsibility  involved  in  certificating 
students  as  able  to  do  college  work  successfully.  On  the 
basis  of  the  assumption  or  non-assumption  of  that  responsi¬ 
bility,  schools  that  measure  up  to  first  grade  standards 
may  be  further  classified. 

In  order  that  I  may  conveniently  explain  what  it  seems 
to  me  might  be  a  reasonable  use  of  intelligence  examina¬ 
tions  in  selecting  students  for  admission,  I  wish  to  suggest 
the  following  classification  of  secondary  schools: 

Class  A. — Schools  that  are  organized  and  equipped  so 
as  to  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  first  class  accrediting 
organizations,  and  are  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
involved  in  certificating  students  as  able  to  do  college  work, 
and  that,  in  addition,  are  operating  an  approved  system  of 
educational  guidance  which  leads  definitely  to  the  giving 
of  positive  advice  by  the  school  to  certain  students  that  they 
have  the  ability  to  do  freshman  college  work  successfully 
and  to  the  giving  of  advice  to  other  students  that  they  do 
not  have  such  ability. 

Class  Schools  that  are  organized  and  equipped  so  as 
to  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  first-class  accrediting 
organizations,  and  are  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
involved  in  certificating  students  as  able  to  do  college  work 
successfully,  but  do  not  operate  an  approved  system  of 
educational  guidance. 

Class  C.— Schools  that  are  organized  and  equipped  so  as 
to  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  first-class  accrediting 
organizations,  but  do  not  operate  an  approved  system  of 
educational  guidance,  nor  even  assume  'the  responsibility 
involved  in  certificating  students  as  able  to  do  college  work 
successfully. 
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Class  D. — Schools  that  are  not  organized  so  as  to  measure 
up,  in  all  respects,  to  the  standards  of  first-class  accrediting 
organizations. 

Let  me  now  suggest  the  following  rather  comprehensive 
plan  for  selecting  students  for  college  admission  from 
among  graduates  of  schools  falling  within  one  or  another 
of  the  above  mentioned  classes; 

To  schools  in  Class  A  should  be  given  the  privilege  of 
certificating  any  of  their  graduates  who  are  definitely  ad¬ 
vised,  by  the  operation  of  the  established  system  of  educa¬ 
tional  guidance,  that  they  have  the  ability  to  do  col¬ 
lege  work  successfully.  As  stated  above,  it  is  understood 
here  that  intelligence  examinations  would  play  an  essential 
part  in  the  operation  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  educational 
guidance.  In  these  cases,  the  intelligence  examinations 
would  be  administered  by  the  schools  themselves,  probably 
by  a  psychological  expert. 

To  schools  in  Class  B  should  be  given  the  privilege  of 
certificating  students  from  some  upper  fractional  part  of 
their  graduating  classes,  probably,  in  general,  from  the 
upper  half ;  that  is,  graduates  in  the  upper  half  of  the  grad¬ 
uating  class  of  a  school  in  Class  B  would,  by  this  plan,  be 
approved  for  admission  without  any  examinations  by  the 
college  or  university,  provided  the  school  certified  them  as 
able  to  do  college  work  successfully,  and  provided  their 
high  school  curriculum  covered  a  satisfactory  range  of  sub¬ 
jects.  Students  not  having  a  sufficiently  high  rank  for 
certification,  as  just  explained,  should  be  given  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  demonstrating  that  they  are  qualified  to  do  college 
work  successfully,  by  taking  one  or  the  other  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  alternative  series  of  examinations: 

1.  Comprehensive  examinations  in  four  subjects  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  one  of 
which  should  be  English,  or 

2.  Two  special  examinations : 

(a)  An  examination  in  the  ability  to  use  the  English 
language  as  a  means  of  pursuing  the  various  university 
freshman  subjects  of  study  and 
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(b)  An  intelligence  examination. 

By  giving  the  applicant  his  choice  between  these  two 
series  of  examinations,  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate,  in  whichever  of  the  two  ways  seems  best  to  him, 
that  he  is  qualified.  A  student,  either  on  his  own  initia¬ 
tive  or  upon  the  advice  of  his  school,  might  elect  to  take  a 
series  of  four  comprehensive  examinations  in  the  ordinary 
academic  subjects  if  it  was  felt  that  the  subject  matter  in¬ 
volved  was  fresh  in  his  mind  and  his  memory  was  quite  re¬ 
liable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  who  had  not  so 
recently  reviewed  his  high  school  subjects  or  who  felt  that 
an  examination  in  general  intelligence  would  give  him  a 
fairer  opportunity,  could  wisely  select  the  series  made  up 
of  a  test  in  English  ability  and  an  intelligence  test. 

Graduates  of  schools  in  Class  C  should  be  offered  the  op-  * 
portunity  of  demonstrating  their  fitness  by  a  combination 
of  school  record  and  examinations,  and  to  such  students, 

I  would  offer  the  option  of  three  alternative  plans.  First, 
four  comprehensive  examinations,  all  taken  during  the 
same  examination  period;  second,  two  special  examinations, 
as  designated  above,  namely,  an  examination  in  the  ability 
to  use  English  and  an  intelligence  examination;  or  third, 
a  succession  of  ordinary  entrance  examinations  spread  over 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  and  a  half  years  and  making 
a  total  of  fifteen  units.  In  all  three  of  these  options,  the 
results  of  the  examinations  should  be  considered  along  with 
the  school  record,  and  any  additional  significant  facts 
that  might  be  furnished  to  the  college. 

There  is  a  modification  of  the  plan  for  Class  B  schools 
which  could  be  readily  made  so  as  to  adjust  the  plan  to  the 
varying  standards  of  the  secondary  schools.  Instead  of  the 
arrangement  suggested  above,  of  permitting  all  Class  B 
schools  to  certificate  students  from  the  same  upper  frac¬ 
tional  part  of  the  graduating  classes,  the  acceptable  frac¬ 
tional  part  of  the  graduating  classes  might  be  varied  among 
the  schools  according  to  the  quality  of  scholastic  work  done 
by  their  several  groups  of  students  in  college.  This  adjust¬ 
ment  could  be  made  by  the  following  general  scale: 
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1.  Schools  whose  students  have  done  freshman  work  in 
college  much  above  the  average  of  the  freshman  college 
classes  of  which  they  form  a  part,  should  be  given  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  certificating  students  from  the  whole  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  graduating  classes. 

2.  Schools  whose  students  have  done  freshman  work  in 
college  only  slightly  above  the  average  of  the  freshman  col¬ 
lege  classes  of  which  they  form  a  part,  should  be  given  the 
privilege  of  certificating  students  from  the  upper  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  their  respective  graduating  classes. 

3.  Schools  whose  students  have  done  freshman  work  in 
college  on  a  par  with  the  average  of  the  freshman  college 
classes  of  which  they  form  a  part,  should  be  given  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  certificating  students  from  the  upper  half  of  their 
respective  graduating  classes. 

4.  Schools  whose  students  have  done  freshman  work  in 
college  only  slightly  below  the  average  of  the  freshman  col¬ 
lege  classes  of  which  they  form  a  part  should  be  given  the 
privilege  of  certificating  students  from  only  the  upper  quar¬ 
ter  of  their  respective  graduating  classes. 

5.  Schools  whose  students  have  done  freshman  work  in 
college  much  below  the  average  of  the  freshman  college 
classes  of  which  they  form  a  part,  should  not  be  given  the 
privilege  of  certificating  students  at  all. 

In  considering  the  methods  just  suggested  for  selecting 
students,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  all  cases  under 
consideration,  the  student  has  fully  completed  a  four-year 
secondary  school  course  and  has  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
his  school  for  graduation.  Moreover,  at  least,  three-fourths 
of  the  high  school  curriculum  should  have  been  devoted  to 
the  well-organized  academic  subjects  of  study.  In  other 
words,  he  will  have  had  a  broad  secondary  school  course 
that  will  give  him  the  background  necessary  in  order  to 
succeed  with  his  college  work.  If  that  background  is  as¬ 
sured,  then  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  reasons  brought  out  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  the  prime  question  is  as  to 
whether  the  applicant  for  admission  has  the  necessary  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence.  The  purpose  of  the  examinations,  whether 
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they  are  the  ordinary  entrance  examinations,  or  compre¬ 
hensive  examinations,  or  the  special  English  and  intelli¬ 
gence  examinations,  is  to  determine  the  student’s  general 
intelligence,  and  not,  at  least  primarily,  to  learn  how  many 
facts  he  has  fresh  in  his  memory. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  college  freshman  who  has, 
just  before  entering  college,  been  able  to  pass  entrance  ex¬ 
aminations  in  mathematics,  for  example,  will  be  able  to 
make  his  very  first  work  in  college  mathematics,  if  he  takes 
that  subject  in  college,  create  a  better  impression  upon  his 
instructors,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  will  not  continue 
his  lead  more  than  a  few  weeks  as  compared  with  the  boy 
with  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence,  even  tho  the  latter  may 
not  have  his  mathematical  facts  so  fresh  in  mind  when  he 
starts  his  college  freshman  work.  The  plan  outlined  above 
has  in  view  the  selection  of  students  who  will  stand  the 
strain  with  good  records  thruout  the  college  course,  and  not 
merely  the  selection  of  those  who  will  make  the  best  start 
during  the  first  few  weeks. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  types  of  examinations  used  in 
the  above  plan  can  be  determined  by  actual  use.  If  a  few 
first-class  colleges  or  universities  would  be  willing  to  offer 
the  opportunity  of  admission  to  their  applicants  in  a  way 
such  that  one  group  would  enter  after  demonstrating  their 
fitness  by  means  of  the  subject  matter  examinations,  and 
another  group  by  means  of  special  intelligence  examina¬ 
tions,  then  the  accumulation  of  data  after  a  few  years  would 
almost  certainly  throw  more  light  on  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  types  of  examinations  for  this  purpose  than  can 
possibly  be  obtained  when  both  methods  of  selecting  are 
not  in  operation  by  the  same  institution. 

To  conclude,  let  me  express  the  opinion  that  the  value 
of  intelligence  examinations  is  yet  an  open  question,  but 
that  it  seems  entirely  reasonable  that  they  should  be  given 
a  careful  try-out  by  some  such  combination  plan  as  that 
outlined  above. 

Office  of  Admissions,  GeoRGE  GaILEY  CHAMBERS 
University  of  Pennsyev.ania 


VI 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  CHARACTER  OF  AN 
ENGLISH  TEST? 

Time  was  when  teachers  and  pupils  were  little  annoyed 
by  periodical  tests.  The  little  craft  in  which  they  were 
sailing  moved  gently  over  a  pacific  sea,  the  sails  filled  with 
whatever  winds  the  gods  were  pleased  to  send.  No  final 
examinations  came  with  equinoctial  fury  to  disturb  their 
course;  they  moved  forward  in  the  golden  weather,  hoping 
to  anchor  at  last  in  the  blest  isles  of  somewhere — and  oc¬ 
casionally  they  did.  That  was  before  the  graded  school 
system  had  come  upon  us  with  its  new  ideals.  The  master 
could  hear  the  children  read,  and  thru  the  clouds  of  chalk- 
dust  could  watch  them  demonstrate  the  Rule  of  Three; 
and  when  he  felt  that  they  had  threshed  over  Ray’s  Third 
Part  often  enough,  could  put  them  into  Ray’s  Higher. 
When  a  boy  had  discarded  his  copper-toed  shoes  or  his 
boots  with  red  leather  tops,  it  was  about  time  for  him  to 
go  into  the  geography  class;  and  when  he  reached  that 
stage  in  life  when  he  ceased  to  exercise  a  petty  tyranny 
over  the  girls,  and  began  to  show  a  yearning  for  knight¬ 
hood  by  the  way  he  combed  his  hair  and  by  certain  awk¬ 
ward  courtesies  toward  the  sex,  it  went  without  saying 
that  he  was  ready  for  Harvey’s  Grammar  or  Greene’s 
Analysis. 

I  distinctly  remember  an  autumn  day  sometime  this 
side  of  the  Civil  War  at  a  little  country  school  when,  in¬ 
stead  of  playing  town-ball  with  the  other  boys  at  recess,  I 
went  to  the  other  side  of  the  playground  where  the  teacher 
reclined  on  the  grass,  and  approached  him  apprehensively 
to  beg  admission  to  the  grammar  class.  I  had  heard  the 
older  pupils  dissecting  sentences:  “Horses  run — Birds 
fly — Fishes  swim — ’’subject  and  predicate;  I  could  do  that! 
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I  was  eager  to  show  my  hand.  But  the  teacher  told  me 
as  kindly  as  he  could  that  I  was  not  old  enough.  Age  was 
the  simple  test,  and  the  candidate  flunked! 

Other  tests,  however,  have  come  to  supersede  the  test 
of  age.  Steadily  the  graded  system  has  insinuated  itself 
into  our  school  economy  until  it  has  its  grip  on  every  child. 
The  wheels  mesh  into  each  other  with  relentless  precision; 
the  children  go  into  a  big  hopper  and  come  out  at  a  chute — 
sometimes  shooting  up  and  sometimes  down!  In  order 
to  decide  what  direction  a  child  shall  take,  the  periodical 
test  becomes  an  important  part  of  the  mechanism;  so  im¬ 
portant,  indeed,  that  at  present  it  would  seem  to  be  a  sine 
qua  non.  Granted,  then,  that  the  machine  will  not  run 
without  it,  the  question  remains  for  our  discussion.  What 
shall  be  the  character  of  the  test? 

Peculiarly  difficult  is  this  question  when  it  comes  to 
testing  for  efficiency  in  teaching  English  Literature.  In 
the  matter  of  arithmetic,  give  a  room  full  of  pupils  ten 
problems  fairly  representative  of  the  field  to  be  covered, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  thing  to  decide  which  of 
the  aspirants  are  worthy  of  promotion.  But  when  it  comes 
to  English,  it  is  somewhat  as  if  a  priest  should  endeavor 
to  arrange  the  people  of  his  parish  into  a  procession  whose 
order  of  precedence  is  to  be  determined  by  degrees  of  spirit¬ 
uality.  A  mathematical  test  comes  at  the  pupil  with  the 
query.  What  do  you  know?  English  appeals  to  the  whole 
man;  and  the  test  should  ask.  What  do  you  know?  How 
keenly  do  you  feel?  How  strong  is  your  volition?  Yet 
the  customary  test  in  literature  consists  almost  entirely 
of  an  investigation  into  the  status  of  the  pupil’s  cognitive 
powers;  and  {mirahile  dictu!)  contents  itself  with  hammer¬ 
ing  away  relentlessly  on  the  one  cognitive  spot  of  memory. 
This  goes  far  toward  making  the  whole  affair  anything  but 
a  pleasurable  experience  to  all  concerned.  Most  of  us, 
doubtless,  in  taking  a  medical  examination  for  life  insur¬ 
ance,  would  resent  having  the  doctor  spend  the  entire  time 
in  a  monotonous  thumping  over  our  right  lung.  We  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  feel  the  pulse,  take  the  blood  pressure,*  measure 
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the  chest  expansion,  ascertain  our  height  and  weight,  and 
investigate  a  number  of  things  that  give  variety  to  the 
ordeal  and  render  it  a  tolerable  experience.  Fifteen  pounds’ 
pressure  on  just  one  particular  square  inch  of  the  body 
would  be  insufferable;  but  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square 
inch  amounts  to  no  pressure  at  all.  Now  the  function  of 
English  is  to  bring  its  influence  to  bear  on  the  three-fold 
man-  intellect,  emotion,  and  volition;  and  a  satisfactory 
test  must  investigate  the  progress  of  the  pupil  along  these 
three  lines. 

The  system  of  testing  in  vogue  at  present  seldom  in¬ 
trudes  upon  the  child’s  glorious  powers  of  finding  out  things 
for  himself.  True,  now  and  then  a  question  is  employed 
that  would  appear  at  first  blush  to  be  a  thought-provoking 
question;  but  a  little  investigation  is  likely  to  show  that  it 
involves  the  memory  only.  Take  an  illustration.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  first  five  questions  from  a  list  of  ten  used  by 
a  prominent  high  school  in  the  east.  They  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  entire  list,  and  I  believe  are  very  similar  in  char¬ 
acter  to  questions  commonly  used  in  high  schools  thruout 
the  country: 

1 .  Sketch  the  history  of  English  drama  before  Shakespeare. 

2.  Give  the  main  facts  of  Shakespeare’s  life. 

.‘k  Discuss  the  opening  scene  of  Julius  Caesar. 

4.  How  does  Cassius  undertake  to  win  Brutus  over? 

.3.  Contrast  his  bearing  toward  Brutus  with  that  toward  Casca. 

The  first  two  are  manifestly  nothing  but  tests  of  memory. 
The  three  others  might  test  the  power  of  thought  w^ere  it 
not  that  in  the  previous  lessons  they  have  been  exhaustively 
discussed  in  class,  and  the  grade  of  the  pupil  will  depend 
upon  how  well  he  remembers  the  discussion.  Further¬ 
more,  the  pupil  who  is  ambitious  to  maintain  a  good  stand¬ 
ing,  will  strive  to  remember  not  the  class  discussion  in 
general  so  much  as  the  teacher’s  contribution  in  particular. 
Obser\’e,  then,  how'  persistently  this  system  which  is  ever 
looking  forward  to  a  memory  test,  encourages  the  pupil 
to  lean  upon  the  teacher  rather  than  to  rely  upon  his  own 
powers. 
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Not  only  in  high  school  examinations  do  we  find  this  sub¬ 
serviency  to  memory  work,  but  everywhere  the  examiner 
adjusts  the  thumb-screws  of  inquisition  to  ascertain  just 
how  much  his  trembling  victim  can  deliver  of  information 
remembered  from  the  world  of  classroom  gossip.  Listen 
to  the  following  list  of  questions  on  Literature  submitted 
by  the  State  of  Ohio  for  high  school  certificates.  This  is 
one  chosen  entirely  at  random;  they  are  all  pretty  much 
of  a  feather. 

1.  Sketch,  in  brief,  the  story  of  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake.” 

2.  Outline  the  plot  of  Macbeth  and  quote  five  lines. 

3.  Name  the  best  known  work  by  each  of  the  following:  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Coleridge,  Tennyson,  Kingsley,  Howells,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau, 
Victor  Hugo,  Lew  Wallace. 

4.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following:  Kenilworth,  The  Ring  and  the 
Book,  Snow  Bound,  We  Are  Seven,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Westward  Ho, 
To  a  Skylark,  Recessional,  Tam  O’Shanter,  II  Penseroso. 

5.  What  was  the  Brook  Farm  experiment? 

6.  Name  the  great  essayists  of  England  and  America. 

7.  'What  histories  take  rank  as  literature?  Why? 

8.  Name  five  American  poets,  giving  a  quotation  from  each. 

9.  If  you  had  a  hundred  dollars  to  spend  in  good  literature  for  your 
school,  what  would  you  buy?  Be  specific. 

10.  Give  a  sketch  of  Robert  Burns  and  name  five  of  his  poems. 

I  make  bold  to  say  that  a  person  who  could  answer  these 
questions  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  examiners,  might, 
nevertheless,  be  absolutely  unfit  to  teach  English.  He 
might  be  wholly  lacking  in  that  fine  appreciation  of  literary 
art  which  is  so  essential  to  the  English  classroom.  What 
would  you  think  of  a  physical  director  who,  anxious  to  find 
out  which  boy  in  the  school  offers  the  greatest  promise  of 
winning  in  a  running  event  at  an  interscholastic  meet, 
should  attempt  to  make  a  decision  by  submitting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  test? 

1.  In  the  act  of  running,  which  arm  swings  forward  as  the  left  foot  ad¬ 
vances?  ^ 

2.  In  which  lap  of  the  mile  did  you  experience  the  most  difficulty  in 
breathing? 

3.  Who  won  the  championship  last  year? 

4.  Among  the  Ancients,  who  surpassed  in  running  events,  the  Greeks  or 
the  Romans? 

5.  Has  any  evidence  of  “team-work”  been  found  in  records  of  events 
pulled  ofT  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome? 

(5  per  cent  will  be  taken  off  for  each  misspelled  word.) 
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This  system  is  about  as  justifiable  as  the  plan  employed 
by  a  certain '  resourceful  teacher  over  in  another  county, 
who,  anxious  to  make  a  good  showing  before  visitors,  had 
a  mutual  understanding  with  her  pupils  that  whenever  she 
asked  a  question,  those  who  knew  the  answer  should  raise 
the  right  hand ;  those  who  did  not,  should  elevate  the  left. 
As  long  as  a  pupil  did  not  get  “right”  and  “left”  confused 
in  his  mind,  he  stood  a  fair  chance  of  being  graded  high  by 
the  visitors.  The  plan  must  have  been  very  satisfactory 
to  teacher  and  pupils;  it  had,  of  course,  the  incidental  ob¬ 
jection  that  the  visiting  examiners  might  be  led  into  some 
wrong  conclusions.  But  are  we  not  just  as  certainly 
leading  ourselves  astray  when  we  ask  questions  that  appeal 
to  the  child’s  memory  only,  and  give  him  an  excellent 
grade  because  he  has  held  his  left  hand  high?  We  ask  a 
number  of  questions  on  Burns’s  poems,  and  the  pupil  answers 
every  question  fully.  Shall  we  then  say  we  have  scored 
a  hundred  per  cent  of  efficiency,  when  possibly  the  pupil 
has  not  felt  the  first  poetic  thrill  or  received  the  slightest 
impulse  to  give  felicitous  expression  to  his  own  feelings? 

The  biggest  thing  we  accomplish  by  this  relentless  bom¬ 
barding  of  the  citadel  of  memory  is  to  impair  seriously  the 
efficiency  of  the  nervous  systems  of  pupils  and  teachers. 
This  is  not  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Bok;  it  is  simply  the 
frank  confession  of  an  article  in  my  own  creed.  The 
periodic  mill  of  marking  monotonous  memory  papers  dis¬ 
qualifies  the  teacher  from  doing  her  best  work  for  days  to 
come;  and  the  pupils  are  subjected  to  a  strain  of  anxiety, 
lest  they  forget  some  jot  or  title  that  may  be  called  for. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  quote  what  Helen  Keller  has 
said  regarding  such  examinations ; 

"But  the  examinations  are  the  chief  bug-bears  of  my  college  life.  Altho 
I  have  faced  them  many  times  and  cast  them  down  and  made  them  bite  the 
dust,  yet  they  rise  again  and  menace  me  with  pale  looks,  until,  like  Bob  Acres, 
I  feel  my  courage  oozing  out  at  my  finger  ends.  The  days  before  these  ordeals 
take  place  are  spent  in  cramming  your  mind  with  mystic  formulae  and  indi¬ 
gestible  dates — unpalatable  diets,  until  you  wish  that  books  and  science 
and  you  were  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

At  last  the  dread  hour  arrives,  and  you  are  a  favored  being,  indeed,  if 
you  feel  prepared,  and  are  able  at  the  right  time  to  call  to  your  standard 
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thoughts  that  will  aid  you  in  that  supreme  effort.  It  happens  too  often 
that  your  trumpet  call  is  unheeded.  It  is  most  perplexing  and  exasperating 
that  just  at  the  moment  when  you  need  your  memory  and  a  nice  sense  of 
discrimination,  these  faculties  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  The 
facts  you  have  garnered  with  such  infinite  trouble  invariably  fail  you  at  a 
pinch. 

Give  a  brief  account  of  Huss  and  his  work.  Huss?  Who  was  he  and 
what  did  he  do?  The  name  looks  strangely  familiar.  You  ransack  your 
budget  of  historic  facts  much  as  you  would  hunt  for  a  bit  of  silk  in  a  rag¬ 
bag.  You  are  sure  it  is  somewhere  in  your  mind  near  the  top — you  saw  it 
there  the  other  day  when  you  were  looking  up  the  beginnings  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  But  where  is  it  now?  You  fish  out  all  manner  of  odds  and  ends  of 
knowledge — revolutions,  schisms,  massacres,  systems  of  government;  but 
Huss — where  is  he?  You  are  amazed  at  all  the  things  you  know  which  are 
not  on  the  examination  paper.  In  desperation  you  seize  the  budget  and  dump 
everything  out,  and  there  in  the  corner  is  your  man,  serenely  brooding  on 
his  own  private  thought,  unconscious  of  the  catastrophe  which  he  has  wrought 
upon  you. 

Just  then  the  proctor  informs  you  that  the  time  is  up.  With  a  feeling  of 
intense  disgust  you  kick  the  mass  of  rubbish  into  a  corner  and  go  home, 
your  head  full  of  revolutionary  schemes  to  abolish  the  divine  right  of  pro¬ 
fessors  to  ask  questions  without  the  consent  of  the  questioned.” 

So  much  for  Helen.  Now  for  her  teacher.  Mrs.  Macey 
says:  “I  am  convinced  that  the  time  spent  by  the  teacher 
in  digging  out  of  the  child  what  she  has  put  into  him,  for 
the  sake  of  satisfying  herself  that  it  has  taken  root,  is  so 
much  time  thrown  away.”  And  I  believe  Mrs.  Macey  is 
right.  We  ought  not  to  be  so  anxious  about  what  we  have 
put  into  the  intellect,  as  about  what  vitality  of  feeling  and 
willing  has  been  germinated  as  a  result  of  the  putting  in. 
There  is  something  vastly  more  significant  than  the  child’s 
ability  to  stand  and  deliver  a  definition  from  the  dictionary, 
and  that  is  to  feel  a  thing  so  deeply  as  to  be  possessed  with 
the  impulse  to  tell.  I  would  rather  have  my  boy  become  a 
Keats  with  intensity  of  feeling  or  an  Edison  with  creative 
will,  than  to  be  a  whole  British  Museum  filled  with  the 
memories  of  a  dead  world.  Train  the  pupil’s  three-fold 
nature,  and  set  before  him  an  examination  that  shall  not 
merely  make  demands  upon  his  memory,  but  that  shall 
stir  his  emotions  and  make  him  want  to  tell  something, 
and  examinations  will  be  divested  .of  their  traditional 
terrors — may  even  become  pleasurable  experiences.  fa’ 

There  are.,  then,  three  things  which  a  test  of  efficiency 
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should  investigate:  (i)  what  the  pupil  knows;  (2)  what 
feelings  are  experienced  from  this  knowledge;  and  (3)  how 
strongly  he  is  moved  to  act.  Let  us  now  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  brief  consideration  of  these  three  things. 

Since  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  test  for  what  the  pupil 
knows,  it  will  be  understood  that  we  do  not  object  to  giv¬ 
ing  memory  a  prominent  place  in  the  program.  It  is  funda¬ 
mental.  There  can  be  no  worthy  feeling  or  consequent 
willing  unless  there  be  antecedent  provocative  knowledge. 
What  we  do  object  to  strenuously  is  the  practise  of  inviting 
the  human  soul  to  the  drama  of  life,  and  then  not  being 
content  with  giving  memory  a  front  seat,  give  it  every 
seat  in  the  house  and  tell  emotion  and  will  to  stand  if 
they  can  find  room.  Of  course,  we  must  never  forget 
that  the  training  of  the  memory  is  a  large  and  important 
field.  The  vocabulary  must  be  developed  in  a  vital  way; 
the  intellect  must  be  enriched  by  familiarity  with  many 
interesting  and  wholesome  stories  from  fiction  and  history; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  child  must  come  to  have  fellowship 
with  the  rarest  souls  that  have  challenged  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  Without  doubt  this  is  the  supreme  thing 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  grades;  but  when  the  youth  enters 
the  high  school,  the  strengthening  and  deepening  of  the 
emotions  should  have  no  mean  place  in  the  program.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  a  weak,  flabby  will  is  to  be  expected  where  the  emo¬ 
tions  are  allowed  to  lie  dormant.  We  must  be  sure  that  the 
pupil  feels  deeply  concerning  the  information  he  acquires. 
Love,  anger,  resentment,  admiration,  veneration,  scorn, 
pleasure,  delight,  sorrow,  sympathy — it’s  a  long  array  that 
brings  a  delightful  variety  to  the  English  teacher’s  work. 
Even  such  an  intellectual  thing  as  Burke’s  Speech  on  Con¬ 
ciliation  should  be  presented  as  an  artistic  masterpiece 
built  in  the  form  of  a  splendid  temple  of  Peace,  to  waken 
a  genuine  admiration  in  the  soul  of  the  reader. 

But  what  sort  of  test  can  be  employed  that  shall  enable 
us  to  decide  definitely  concerning  the  status  and  growth 
of  the  feelings?  In  reading  Macbeth  where  the  Thane  re¬ 
turns  from  the  slaughter  of  Duncan,  a  murderer  of  the  black- 
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est  type,  unworthy  to  be  the  companion  of  any  lady,  and 
Lady  Macbeth  endeavors  to  reassure  his  troubled  spirit 
by  rushing  to  him  and  calling  him  “My  husband!”  how 
shall  we  discover  whether  the  pupil’s  emotions  are  properly 
stirred  by  the  word  “husband?”  There  is  no  other  place 
in  all  literature  where  the  word  has  just  the  same  meaning 
as  it  has  there.  We  must  discover  in  some  way  whether 
the  youth  is  getting  that  marvelous  instrument  of  his  emo¬ 
tions  in  tune  so  that  it  will  reproduce  the  music  of  the 
master,  else  we  can  have  no  assurance  that  he  will  ever 
of  his  own  volition  “take  up  the  harp  of  life  and  smite  on 
all  the  chords  with  might,” 

A  study  of  figures  of  speech  affords  a  magnificent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cultivate  the  feelings.  The  pupil  is  found  wres¬ 
tling  with  a  subject  concerning  which  he  knows  but  little, 
and  the  figure  of  speech,  by  comparing  the  unknown  thing 
with  something  already  familiar  to  his  experience,  enables 
him  to  have  adequate  feeling  toward  the  unknown.  It  is 
as  if  in  strolling  along  the  street  of  a  strange  city,  he  should 
suddenly  be  delighted  to  come  face  to  face  with  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,  The  figure  of  speech  should  give  one  a  feeling 
not  dissimilar  to  that  which  a  Scotch  Highlander  might  be 
expected  to  have  if  in  traveling  thru  an  African  jungle  he 
should  chance  to  come  upon  a  man  wearing  the  plaid  of 
his  own  clan.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  test  the  pupil’s 
ability  to  feel  with  the  author, 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  make  such  a  test  than  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  class  a  piece  of  literature  which  they  have  not 
seen  or  studied,  but  which  is  similar  in  nature  to  what  they 
have  been  working  upon,  and  discover  how  far  they  are 
able  to  get  the  author’s  thought  and  feeling.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  I  had  a  class  that  had  been  reading  Evangeline. 
We  had  endeavored  to  find  some  of  the  beauties  of  thought 
and  expression,  and  to  assist  the  poet  by  giving  the  imagina¬ 
tion  some  freedom  of  rein.  On  the  day  for  testing,  I  had* 
written  upon  the  board  the  following  lines  from  the  similar 
poem  of  Miles  StandisKs  Courtship,  describing  Alden’s 
journey  thru  the  wood  on  his  way  to  speak  to  Priscilla  in 
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behalf  of  his  captain.  Without  any  discussion  whatever, 
I  asked  the  pupils  to  see  what  they  could  get  from  the  lines 
in  the  way  of  enjoyment,  and  tell  it  on  paper  in  as  good 
English  as  they  could  command.  Here  are  the  lines: 

“So  thru  the  Plymouth  woods  John  Alden  went  on  his  errand; 

Crossing  the  brook  at  the  ford,  where  it  brawled  over  pebble  and  shallow, 
Gathering,  still  as  he  went,  the  Mayflowers  blooming  around  him. 
Fragrant,  filling  the  air  with  a  strange  and  wonderful  sweetness, 
Children  lost  in  the  woods,  and  covered  with  leaves  in  their  slumber. 
‘Puritan  flowers,’  he  said,  ‘and  the  type  of  Puritan  maidens, 

Modest  and  simple  and  sweet,  the  very  type  of  Priscilla: 

So  I  will  take  them  to  her;  to  Priscilla,  the  Ma5dlower  of  Plymouth. 
Modest  and  simple  and  sweet,  as  a  parting  gift  will  I  take  them; 
Breathing  their  silent  farewells,  as  they  fade  and  wither  and  perish. 
Soon  to  be  thrown  away  as  is  the  heart  of  the  giver.’ 

So  thru  the  Plymouth  woods  John  Alden  went  on  his  errand; 

Came  to  an  open  space,  and  saw  the  disk  of  the  ocean. 

Sailless,  sombre  and  cold  with  the  comfortless  breath  of  the  ocean.’’ 

Listen  now  to  a  few  lines  chosen  from  one  of  the  papers 
handed  in  that  day.  You  will  not  inspect  the  structure 
of  sentences  too  critically  when  you  understand  that  only 
five  years  before,  the  boy  who  was  being  tested  had  never 
been  outside  of  Russia. 

*  *  *  “  ‘and  saw  the  disk  of  the  ocean.’  By  this  phrase  is  brought  a 

beautiful  view  to  the  reader.  Behind  are  the  woodlands  teeming  with  vege¬ 
tation,  and  in  front  the  sea,  the  noises  of  which  are  vibrated  to  the  woods  and 
re-echoed  back  and  forth  from  tree  to  tree. 

*  *  *  ‘and  covered  with  leaves  in  their  slumber.’  The  above  phrase 

brings  to  us  a  picture  of  security;  the  flowers  are  sleeping  as  children,  with 
the  giant  trees  as  guards  and  the  music  of  the  wind  blowing  thru  the  trees 
as  lullaby  songs.’’ 

When  I  read  this  boy’s  production,  I  confess  to  being 
disappointed  at  his  not  suspecting  that  Longfellow  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Mayflowers  hidden  under  the  leaves  had  in 
mind  the  old  story  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood;  but  it  was  not 
an  unmixed  disappointment  which  I  felt.  Was  it  not  clear 
to  me  that  the  lad  had  really  heard  the  music  of  Long¬ 
fellow,  that  he  had  of  his  own  volition  added  some  imaginary 
details,  and  that  he  had  given  voice  to  his  own  feelings  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  way? 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  sum  up  my  ideas  regarding 
the  character  of  a  test  in  English.  First,  the  test  may 
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properly  be,  and  ought  to  be,  with  limitations,  a  test  of 
the  memory;  but  certainly  it  ought  to  be  something  more 
than  that.  To  employ  merely  a  memoriter  system  is  like 
teaching  vocal  music  to  a  youngster  by  training  him  until 
he  can  bawl  out  his  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  with  explosive  energy, 
or  even  show  a  certain  cleverness  in  stumbling  along  after 
a  tune  by  watching  the  score,  all  the  while  making  nothing 
but  noise.  Secondly,  it  should  find  out  something  about 
the  pupil’s  powers  of  generalization.  When  certain  princi¬ 
ples  have  been  taught  him  in  connection  with  a  classic, 
how  much  ability  does  he  have  to  apply  those  principles 
to  some  other  classic?  In  studying  Julius  Caesar,  if  he  has 
incidentally  been  taught,  for  example,  that  the  first  scene 
has  a  definite  purpose,  why  not  test  him  with  the  opening 
scene  of  Coriolanus?  Give  him  the  larger  part  of  a  recita¬ 
tion  bell  to  study  the  scene,  and  then  ask  him  to  write 
what  he  thinks  about  it.  Will  he  saunter  with  pleasure 
into  the  pathway  of  Shakespeare’s  purpose,  or  will  he 
stupidly  wait  for  the  teacher  to  get  behind  and  push  him 
into  it?  Thirdly,  the  test  should  offer  the  pupil  an  original 
problem  which  shall  determine  approximately  the  wealth 
of  his  spiritual  storehouse;  for  however  splendid  a  thing 
it  may  be  to  train  the  youth  to  write  a  business  letter  in 
acceptable  form,  is  it  not  true  after  all  that  the  supreme 
obligation  resting  upon  the  twentieth  century  teacher  of 
literature  is  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  spirit  of  commercial¬ 
ism,  an  influence  that  is  everywhere  deadening  the  finer 
sensibilities  by  stimulating  the  desire  for  self-advancement? 

W.  C.  Sayrs 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


VII 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  REGISTRAR’S  OFFICE  AS  A  BAROMETER  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  TENDENCIES^ 

The  future  historian  of  American  higher  education  will  be 
imprest  by  the  development  of  administrative  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administrative  technique.  In  a  short  generation 
American  universities  and  larger  colleges  have  grown  from 
one  man  concerns,  which  Presidents  handled  without  as¬ 
sistance  and  often  without  advice,  to  large  and  complicated 
enterprises.  In  the  same  period,  one  administrative 
function  after  another  has  been  delegated  to  special  officers — 
deans,  secretaries,  comptrollers,  directors,  bursars,  and 
registrars.  An  administrative  hierarchy  has  grown  up 
which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  university  organization 
of  any  other  country.  Practically  all  of  these  offices  are 
new,  but  we  are  here  primarily  concerned  with  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  task  of  the  registrar’s  office.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  have  been  three  well-defined  steps  in  its  upward 
progress.  Into  the  third  phase  a  few  registrars’  offices 
are  just  now  entering. 

In  the  beginning,  the  registrar’s  office  was  concerned 
with  the  simplest  kind  of  recording.  The  office  was  gen¬ 
erally  treated — and  in  many  institutions  it  is  still  treated — 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  president’s  office,  or  of  a  dean’s.  Some¬ 
times  the  duties  of  the  registrar  were  performed  by  an  in¬ 
experienced  clerk.  Sometimes  they  constituted  a  kind 
of  supererogatory  task  for  some  professor  whose  schedule 
was  not  heavy  and  whose  salary  might  by  this  device  be 
increased. 

The  next  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  office  shows  it  as 
a  large  clerical  undertaking,  demanding  the  full  time  of  a 

•  Address  before  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  April  13th,  1920. 
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trained  man  and  several  assistants.  My  examination  of 
a  large  number  of  colleges  and  universities  leads  me  to  think 
that  this  is  pretty  generally  the  present  status  of  it.  The 
registrar  of  the  second  stage  is  regarded  by  his  academic 
colleagues  as  an  animated  reference  work,  rather  than  as 
a  fellow  legislator  of  equal  prerogatives  and  with  an  equally 
valuable  experience.  It  is  assumed  that  because  his  con¬ 
tacts  with  students  are  either  business  contacts  or  disci¬ 
plinary  contacts,  his  knowledge  of  students  is  superficial 
and  without  significance  in  the  determination  of  those  sub¬ 
tle  relationships  between  students  and  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  that  occupy  so  large  a  fraction  of  the  time  of  faculties. 
His  views  on  educational  policies  are  not  sought,  because 
his  office  is  not  considered  to  be  an  educational  office.  It 
is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  mechanism  for  promoting  aca¬ 
demic  efficiency.  In  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  this 
view,  the  registrar  is  to  a  college  what  a  bookkeeper  is  to  a 
business,  a  necessary  adjunct,  but  not  generally  taken  into 
the  counsels  of  the  firm. 

The  reasons  for  this  rating  of  the  registrar  and  his  contri¬ 
butions  are  not  far  to  seek.  They  are  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  office  has  been  evolving.  It  has  not  yet  found  its 
plaee.  No  two  registrars’  offices  are  alike.  No  two  even 
perform  identical  functions  (at  least,  in  my  experience). 
Moreover,  registrars  are  practically  all  self-trained.  Who 
can  teach  a  registrar  how  to  be  a  registrar?  There  is  no 
school,  no  textbook,  no  common  body  of  knowledge,  no 
guide  except  the  practise  of  his  predecessor  and  the  clam¬ 
orous  and  constantly  increasing  demands  of  his  institu¬ 
tion.  Now  this  lack  of  professional  status,  this  absence 
of  orthodoxy,  is  the  opportunity  of  the  superior  man  or 
woman.  I  am  facing  at  this  moment  several  men  and 
women  who  have  made  the  post  of  registrar  one  of  the  com¬ 
manding  posts  in  their  respective  institutions.  That  is 
the  way  a  profession  is  made.  It  is  first  incarnated  in  a 
few  self-taught  individuals.  Then  gradually  their  experience 
is  reduced  to  record.  A  definite  body  of  knowledge  is 
built  up,  which  any  industrious  and  fairly  intelligent  stu- 
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dent  can  master.  A  teachable  technique  is  evolved.  Then 
the  thing  is  ready  for  mass  propagation.  The  profession 
of  being  a  registrar  has  not  generally  reached  this  final 
stage  as  yet.  Consequently  the  office  has  not  got  the  recog¬ 
nition  it  deserves. 

One  feature  of  the  registrar’s  office  of  today  as  I  have 
observed  it,  surely  retards  its  development  as  a  genuine 
professional  division  of  the  university.  There  is  a  plethora 
of  recording.  Every  normal  and  abnormal  movement  of 
the  student  is  made  a  matter  of  record.  There  are  dupli¬ 
cates  and  triplicates  and  double  entries,  pink  slips  and  blue 
cards  and  yellow  envelopes.  In  few  cases  is  the  registrar 
to  blame.  Most  registrars  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
have  invented  ingenious  labor-saving  devices  which 'pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  interred  beneath  the  rising  drifts 
of  forms  imposed  upon  their  offices  by  the  demands  of  facul¬ 
ties  or  the  academic  regulations  of  the  institution.  Where 
forms  have  multiplied,  the  registrar’s  office  runs  the  danger 
of  being  little  else  than  a  clerical  undertaking.  Indeed,  the 
multiplication  of  forms  constitutes  a  double  menace.  It 
not  only  threatens  the  registrar’s  office,  but  it  threatens 
the  vitality  of  university  education.  If  I  were  asked  to 
identify  the  most  serious  defect  of  American  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  I  should  say  unhesitatingly  that  it  is  the  system  of 
paper  credits.  As  this  system  has  developed  in  the  last 
quarter  century,  it  deals  almost  wholly  with  time  spent 
and  amounts  covered,  that  is,  with  the  externals  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress.  It  registers  only  incidentally  and  indirectly 
the  development  of  human  capacity  and  the  growth  of 
character,  which  are  the  purposes  of  education.  This 
tendency  to  measure  education  in  purely  quantitative 
terms  has  undoubtedly  caused  the  expansion  of  the  regis¬ 
trar’s  office  to  its  present  respectable  proportions. 

This  brings  me  back  again  to  my  thesis.  The  present 
state  in  the  development  of  the  registrar’s  office  is  its  crit¬ 
ical  period.  All  those  who  have  studied  university  admin¬ 
istration  seriously  wish  to  see  two  events  happen.  They 
wish  to  see  the  registrar’s  office  everywhere  take  its  proper 
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place  as  a  vitalizing  and  constructive  force  in  university 
economy.  And  they  desire  the  general  recognition  of  the 
registrar  as  a  professional  specialist.  The  second  will 
follow  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  first.  How  are  you 
going  to  bring  these  things  to  pass?  First,  I  believe,  by 
simplifying  the  routine  of  the  office.  After  all,  there  are 
not  so  very  many  personal  and  disciplinary  facts  that  an 
institution  needs  to  know  about  an  individual  student. 
There  is  a  standing  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
on  the  Disposal  of  Useless  Papers.  Such  a  committee  would 
not  be  an  anomaly  in  any  university  I  have  ever  investi¬ 
gated.  (It  could  be  appropriately  headed  by  the  registrar — 
who  would  doubtless  cheerfully  lend  his  services.)  The 
routine  recording  carried  on  in  nearly  every  registrar’s 
office  could  be  reduced  one-third  with  positive  benefit  to 
the  institution. 

But  I  am  not  advocating  a  decrease  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  registrar’s  functions.  Quite  the  reverse.  The  office 
should  be  freed  of  unnecessary,  dead  weight  routine  in  order 
to  devote  its  resources  to  the  constructive  record  of  the 
institution’s  educational  operations.  A  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  is  an  immense  biological  experiment  station.  It 
impounds  for  fixt  periods  picked  specimens  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  most  sensitive  and  variable  fauna.  It  subjects 
them  to  certain  definite  and  controlled  stimuli  in  an  artificial 
environment.  The  environment  is  substantially  the  same 
for  all.  Different  stimuli  are  applied  to  different  groups. 
If  the  experiment  station  is  going  to  work  purposefully 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  species,  it  must  note  the 
effect  of  every  type  of  stimulus  on  every  group  treated. 

The  record  of  the  results  of  collegiate  education  has  been 
until  recently  surprisingly  meager  and  of  surprizingly  little 
influence  in  the  determination  of  educational  policies.  On 
what  facts,  for  example,  has  the  decision  of  institutions  to 
abandon  the  Latin  requirement  been  based?  Why  do  some 
colleges  require  mathematics  for  graduation  and  others 
not?  What  subjects  have  proved  by  the  experience  of 
several  generations  to  be  the  best  preparation  for  the  study 
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of  law?  What  are  the  differences  in  academic  standing 
and  in  ultimate  success  in  life  between  those  who  specialize 
early  and  those  who  scatter  as  much  as  the  regulations 
permit?  Are  there  variations  between  the  academic  stand¬ 
ings  of  those  who  have  taken  one  group  of  subjects  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  those  who  have  taken  another,  between 
those  who  ranked  high  in  secondary  schools  and  those  who 
do  not?  How  do  the  results  of  Section  A  of  English  I  con¬ 
ducted  by  Professor  X  compare  over  a  term  of  years  with 
those  of  Section  B,  conducted  by  Instructor  Y?  Similar 
questions  might  be  asked  by  the  score.  They  all  belong 
to  the  record  that  every  college  should  keep,  if  it  is  to 
perform  its  great  experiment  intelligently  and  with  increas¬ 
ing  precision.  The  supreme  function  of  the  registrar’s  office 
is,  I  believe,  to  prepare  this  record  continuously  and 
continuously  to  interpret  it. 

But  it  is  not  only  such  questions  as  those  I  have  just 
mentioned  that  the  registrar’s  office  should  be  able  to  answer. 
The  institution  itself  is  related  to  a  larger  organism,  the  com¬ 
munity,  often  the  state.  There  should  be  no  maladjust¬ 
ment  between  its  offerings  and  the  educational  needs  of 
the  community.  Definite  means  of  keeping  posted  as  to 
these  needs  and  of  estimating  the  closeness  of  the  articula¬ 
tion  between  the  institution  and  its  community  lie  ready 
to  the  registrar’s  hand.  In  fact,  no  other  officer  except  the 
president  is  so  well  able  to  perform  this  service. 

There  is  also  a  third  factor  which  has  a  profound  bear¬ 
ing  on  educational  practise,  namely,  the  financial  resources 
of  the  institution.  It  is  amazing  how  few  institutions 
know  the  cost  of  any  specific  part  of  the  educational  process. 
The  principal  reason  is  the  complete  lack  of  contact  between 
the  business  office  and  the  registrar’s  office.  The  educa¬ 
tional  policy  can  never  be  wholly  separated  from  the  finan¬ 
cial  resources.  On  the  other  hand,  the  educational  sta¬ 
tistics  which  are  only  available  in  the  office  of  the  registrar, 
must  be  the  basis  of  the  fiscal  policy,  if  this  policy  is  to  be 
intelligent.  Shall  the  institution  continue  to  offer  a  course 
in  mining  engineering,  for  example,  from  which  the  aver- 
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age  number  of  graduates  is  four  a  year?  Is  the  return 
worth  the  outlay?  Before  making  decision  the  admin¬ 
istration  ought  to  find  out  the  cost  per  unit  of  instruction 
and  compare  this  with  the  unit  costs  in  those  other  sub¬ 
jects  for  which  the  money  might  be  spent.  This  is  but  one 
example  of  a  host  of  problems  which  can  only  be  solved 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  both  the  educational  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  facts  involved.  It  should  be  the  future  function  of 
the  registrar,  as  the  chief  custodian  of  important  educa¬ 
tional  data  to  put  himself  in  a  position  to  make  the  educa¬ 
tional  interpretations  of  these  combined  educational  and 
financial  phenomena. 

Now,  I  am  well  aware  that  a  number  of  registrar’s  offices 
are  already  doing  all  of  these  things  that  I  have  mentioned. 
They  are  the  pioneers  who  have  pointed  the  way  to  a  scien¬ 
tific  conception  of  collegiate  education.  And  incidentally 
they  have  wrought  out  a  new  and  highly  technical  pro¬ 
fession.  The  registrar  under  the  force  of  their  example 
is  becoming  something  more  than  a  recorder.  He  is  a 
creator  of  vital  statistics,  an  educational  diagnostician.  If 
he  fulfils  this  function,  no  other  officer  of  the  university 
is  more  important  than  he.  No  other  officer’s  opinion  is 
entitled  to  greater  weight  in  the  formulation  of  university 
policies.  His  office  is  truly  a  barometer  of  educational 
tendencies.  Samuel  P.  Capen 

American  Council  on  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  LAW  AND  THE  EM¬ 
PLOYERS 

The  new  Continuation  School  Law  for  the  State  of  New 
York  is  of  great  interest  to  all  employers,  as  well  as 
being  of  vital  concern  to  the  City  of  New  York  and  its 
educational  system.  It  may  be  paradoxically  stated  that 
the  chief  problem  of  the  school  of  today  is  the  boy  or  the 
girl  who  is  not  in  school,  rather  than  those  children  who 
are  under  our  immediate  control  and  supervision.  The 

'  Revised  from  an  address  made  before  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  National  Association  of  Corporation  Training,  September  30,  1920. 
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employer  who  did  not  follow  up  the  output  of  his  establish¬ 
ment  would  be  lacking  either  in  courage  or  sagacity;  yet 
that  has  been  the  attitude  of  our  school  system.  Great 
armies  of  children  pass  thru  our  schools  and  disappear  into 
industrial  or  commercial  life  without  any  serious  effort  being 
made  by  the  school  authorities  to  determine  their  fitness  for 
entrance  into  such  labor,  or  the  ultimate  success  attained 
because  of  the  training  received  in  the  schools. 

Much  may  be  said  on  the  general  problem  of  continuation 
schools;  the  legislation,  financial  provision,  scheme  of  organ¬ 
ization,  courses  of  study,  training  of  teachers,  and  so  forth, 
but  employers  to  whom  this  discussion  is  especially  ad¬ 
dressed  will  wish  to  know  how  the  administration  of  the 
continuation  schools  will  affect  the  conduct  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  coming  year.  The  following  are  the  main 
provisions  of  the  new  statute  in  New  York: 

vSection  6oi,  Paragraph  a: 

“Part-time  or  continuation  schools  shall  be  established 
in  cities  and  school  districts  having  a  population  of  five 
thousand  or  more  inhabitants.  The  board  of  education  of 
each  city  and  of  each  such  school  district  in  which  there 
are  twenty  or  more  minors  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
and  below  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  are  not  in  regular 
attendance  upon  instruction,  shall  establish  and  maintain 
part-time  or  continuation  schools  or  classes,  in  which  such 
minor  shall  receive  instruction;  such  schools  or  classes  may 
be  established  in  public  school  buildings,  in  other  buildings 
especially  adapted  for  their  operation,  in  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  establishments,  and  in  factories.  Such  schools 
or  classes,  wherever  they  are  established  or  maintained, 
shall  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  board 
of  education  and  shall  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  city  or  district  which  maintains  them.  Courses 
of  study  in  private  or  parochial  part-time  or  continuation 
schools  or  classes  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  statutes 
and  the  regulations  prescribed  thereunder  may  be  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  when  thus  ap- 
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proved,  attendance  thereon  shall  be  accepted  for  that  re¬ 
quired  under  this  article.” 

Section  6oi,  Paragraph  b: 

“Such  part-time  or  continuation  schools  or  classes  shall 
be  maintained  each  year  during  the  full  period  of  time  which 
the  public  schools  of  a  city  or  district  are  in  session.  The 
sessions  of  such  part-time  or  continuation  schools  or  classes 
shall  be  on  the  regular  school  days  and  for  as  many  hours 
between  the  hours  of  eight  o’clock  forenoon  and  five  o’clock 
afternoon  as  shall  be  necessary  to  provide  the  required  in¬ 
struction  for  such  minors  who  reside  in  said  city  or  dis¬ 
trict.” 

Under  this  law  the  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  regu¬ 
lations  to  bring  into  the  continuation  schools  within  the 
next  five  years  the  200,000  young  people  to  whom  the  law 
applies.  You  will  note  that  during  the  school  year  1920- 
1921,  all  minors  under  seventeen  years  of  age  who  have  not 
completed  the  elementary  school  course  will  be  required  to 
attend. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  the  following  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  attendance  of  minors  em¬ 
ployed  or  living  in  the  City  of  New  York,  who  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  part-time  or  continuation  school 
law,  and  the  same  were  adopted  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Article  22  of  the  Education  Law  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  duly  adopted  thereunder: 

1.  All  minors  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  residing  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  or  employed  in  said  New  York  City, 
if  residing  in  a  district  where  part-time  or  continuation 
schools  are  maintained,  who  are  not  in  attendance  upon 
the  regular  full-time  schools  and  not  otherwise  exempt, 
shall  be  required  to  attend  part-time  or  continuation  schools 
for  four  hours  for  each  week  which  such  school  is  in  session 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

2.  The  attendance  shall  be  upon  such  days  and  at  such 
hours  as  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  may  direct  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law  and  regulations. 
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3.  Any  minor  who  has  commenced  attendance  upon 
such  part-time  or  continuation  school  shall  continue  thereon 
until  such  minor  reaches  the  age  of  18,  unless  excused  for 
some  lawful  reason. 

4.  The  attendance  of  such  minors  is  hereby  required  as 
follows : 

a.  On  and  after  September  i,  1920,  all  such  minors  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  15  and  ij  who  have  not  completed  the 
course  of  the  elementary  school. 

h.  On  and  after  September  i,  1921,  all  such  minors  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  15  and  18  who  have  not  completed  the 
course  of  the  elementary  school. 

c.  On  and  after  September  i,  1922,  all  such  minors  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  15  a'nd  18  who  have  not  completed  the 
course  of  the  elementary  school,  together  with  all  such 
minors  under  15  who  have  completed  the  course  of  the 
elementary  school. 

d.  On  and  after  September  i,  1923,  all  such  minors  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  15  and  18  who  have  not  been  graduated 
from  the  elementary  school,  together  with  all  such  minors 
under  16  who  have  completed  the  course  of  the  elementary 
school. 

e.  On  and  after  September  i,  1924,  all  such  minors  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  15  and  18  not  graduated  from  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  together  with  all  such  minors  under  18 
who  have  completed  the  course  of  the  elementary  school. 

In  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  law,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Board  to  consider  a  five  year  program.  This 
includes  an  enormous  housing  and  teacher- training  prob¬ 
lem.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  a  complete  school  system 
must  be  established  that  will  provide  instruction  for  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years,  in  all  subjects 
suitable  to  the  capacity  of  students  who  have  left  school  in 
grades  from  the  7A  to  the  last  year  of  high  school.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  facilities  for  vocational 
education  must  be  provided  to  supplement  all  occupa¬ 
tions  in  New  York  City  in  which  young  workers  find  em¬ 
ployment  in  considerable  number.  This  involves  a  problem 
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of  equipment  and  vocational  instruction  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  only  with  the  cooperation  of  all  interested  factors, 
parents,  labor  organizations,  the  employer  and  the  child 
himself,  that  this  tremendous  problem  can  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  solved. 

Now,  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  the  children  sent  to  us  for  a  minimum  of  four  hours 
and  maximum  of  eight  hours  a  week?  Happily  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  schools  in  the  public  school  system  training 
for  occupations  and  schools  established  by  corporations 
have  made  the  answer  easy. 

There  are  three  large  groups  of  children  who  come  to 
continuation  schools,  besides  girls  who  remain  at  home. 
The  first  group  consists  of  those  who  are  in  a  blind  alley  or 
uncongenial  job,  but  who  do  not  know  what  type  of  work 
to  take  up,  nor  can  the  school  people  determine  immediately 
what  to  recommend.  The  second  group  consists  of  persons 
who  are  working  at  something  they  do  not  desire  to  follow 
up,  but  are  not  ready  to  go  into  the  work  which  they  have 
definitely  decided  upon,  because  of  immaturity  or  lack  of 
opportunity.  The  third  group  consists  of  persons  who 
are  working  at  some  uncongenial  occupation  which  they 
feel  confident  will  constitute  their  life  work  and  will  need 
simply  to  be  given  training  supplementary  to  their  occupa¬ 
tion.  This  last  group  presents  the  smallest  difficulty  and 
has  been  well  solved  in  the  extension  training  courses  which 
have  long  been  given  in  the  public  evening  schools,  the  con¬ 
tinuation  schools,  and  the  corporation  schools.  The  first 
group,  however, — those  who  are  at  work  at  something  which 
they  know  they  do  not  want  and  who  do  not  know  what 
work  to  take  up — constitutes  not  only  the  largest  number 
but  also  the  most  serious  educational  problem.  However, 
our  experience  in  the  prevocational  schools  has  shown  the 
possibility  of  vocational  counseling  and  the  selection  of  a 
career  by  the  use  of  diversified  courses  of  study.  Our  trade 
test  rooms  also  constitute  a  valuable  method  for  deter¬ 
mining  aptitudes.  Various  psychological  and  trade  tests 
are  likewise  used. 
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The  first  step,  therefore,  with  this  group,  is  to  determine 
by  tests  or  by  opportunities  with  diversified  courses,  the 
type  of  work  best  fitted  for  the  particular  student.  The 
second  step,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  not  specific  for  the 
particular  job,  because  the  time,  four  hours  a  week,  is  too 
short  for  a  vocational  course.  The  third  step  is  to  place 
the  child  in  an  establishment  offering  opportunities  along 
the  line  of  the  occupation  tentatively  selected.  If  the  stu¬ 
dent  makes  a  good  supplementary  training  along  the  chosen 
occupation  as  given  and  the  child  passes  from  Group  I 
to  Group  III,  he  receives  extension  training  along  the  lines 
of  the  corporation  schools.  The  second  group,  as  far  as 
possible,  is  given  such  preparatory  training  as  can  be  given 
in  a  limited  time  and  an  early  opportunity  for  placement  is 
looked  for.  In  addition  to  the  vocational  courses  indicated 
above,  the  law  requires  courses  in  American  history,  in¬ 
dustrial  history,  civics,  economics  and  essential  features 
of  the  laws  relating  to  industries.  Altho  not  required,  we 
invariably  include  instruction  in  English  and  arithmetic. 

Questions  of  especial  interest  are  concerned  with  how  the 
employer  is  to  be  considered,  with  what  is  the  status  of  the 
schools  connected  with  establishments.  It  should  be  said 
as  emphatically  as  possible  that,  in  the  administration  of 
the  law,  the  lightest  possible  burden  will  be  placed  upon  the 
employer.  In  enforcing  the  law,  wherever  possible,  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  reach  the  pupil  thru  the  home.  Instructions 
have  been  issued  by  the  Superintendent  that  only  as  a  last 
resort  will  the  employer  be  troubled.  Of  course,  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  law  requires  that  any  firm  or  corporation  that 
refuses  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  may  be 
fined  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100,  or  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  days;  but  as 
there  is  a  penalty  for  the  parent  who  may  be  more  responsi¬ 
ble  than  is  the  employer  for  any  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  statute,  we  shall  endeavor  to  enforce  the  law  thru 
the  parent  or  guardian.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the 
provision  for  the  return  of  the  employment  certificate  within 
three  days  after  the  termination  of  employment  is  not  in 
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force,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  law  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  employment  certificates  for  the  group  between 
1 6  and  i8. 

The  existing  classes  conducted  in  department  stores 
and  other  shops  in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  do  not  in  all  respects  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  However,  until  the  matter  is  finally  adjusted, 
these  classes  may  continue  as  they  have  done  in  previous 
years.  Where  the  work  is  mainly  of  the  trade  extension 
type  that  is  supplementary  to  the  occupation  in  which  the 
pupil  is  engaged,  it  will  be  necessary  to  include  in  the 
course  of  instruction  only  those  subjects  already  enumer¬ 
ated;  namely,  American  history,  industrial  history,  civics, 
and  economics.  Where,  however,  the  occupation  in  which 
the  child  is  engaged  is  of  the  nature  of  a  blind  alley  job,  the 
curriculum  of  the  corporation  school  must  make  provision 
for  a  diversified  course  of  study  along  pre vocational  lines. 
Any  changes  affecting  the  corporation  schools  will  be  made 
with  due  regard  for  existing  industrial  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  Morris  E.  Siegel, 
Director  of  Continuation  Schools,  will  be  more  than  anxious 
to  advise  and  assist  employers  with  reference  to  any  diffi¬ 
culties  than  may  be  experienced.  Our  sole  desire  in  putting 
the  statute  into  effect  is  to  do  so,  so  as  to  inflict  upon  those 
affected  the  least  possible  inconvenience  or  hardship. 

William  L.  Ettinger 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

New  York  City 
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REVIEWS 

Virginia  Public  Schools — Education  Commission’s  Report  to  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia.  Survey  Staff’s  Report  to  the  Education  Commission. 
Vol.  VII  of  the  Educational  Survey  Series.  World  Book  Company, 
1920.  400  p. 

The  volume  under  review  constitutes  the  general  report 
on  what  is  probably  the  most  intensive  state  educational 
sur\^ey  that  has  yet  been  made.  It  was  conducted  under 
the  direction  and  management  of  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Inglis, 
of  Harvard  University,  by  ten  division  specialists,  mostly 
from  outside  the  state,  and  twenty-two  special  collabora¬ 
tors  and  field  workers,  chosen  from'  among  the  educators 
of  Virginia.  The  Education  Commission  and  the  Survey 
Staff  received  further  assistance  from  nine  specialists  in 
educational  and  sociological  work,  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  and  from  a  large  number  of  volunteer  workers, 
who  were  specially  trained  by  the  Survey  Staff  for  various 
phases  of  the  field  work. 

The  report  of  the  Surv^ey  Staff  is  embodied  in  twenty- 
one  chapters  covering  every  important  branch  of  educa¬ 
tional  organization  and  functional  activity.  To  these 
chapters  are  added  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  statistical 
tables  representing  the  factual  basis  of  the  report.  The  di¬ 
rector  has  departed  from  the  customary  form  in  segregat¬ 
ing  these  tables  in  an  appendix.  This  departure  is  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  layman  who  is  interested  mainly  in  arriving 
quickly  at  the  most  significant  facts,  relations,  interpre¬ 
tations  and  recommendations,  and  cares  little  for  statis¬ 
tical  tables.  It  also  suits  the  convenience  of  the  statistical 
expert,  who  can  quickly  infer  the  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  by  merely  learning  the  tables, — or  that  of  the 
student  of  education,  who  will  rely  mainly  on  the  expert 
analyses  and  discussions  in  the  body  of  the  report,  and  will 
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consult  the  tables  only  rarely,  when  he  desires  the  detailed 
figures  on  some  phases  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  especially 
interested. 

The  book  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  those  who  are 
concerned  in  the  administration  and  management  of  rural 
schools,  in  the  problems  of  negro  education,  or  in  the  re¬ 
organization  and  reconstruction  of  defective  state  and  county 
systems  of  school  control. 

The  7-4  grade  elementary  and  high  school  organization, 
which  is  universal  in  Virginia,  outside  of  a  few  cities,  is 
carefully  analyzed,  and  compared  with  the  8-4  and  6-3-3 
systems  of  elementary  and  high  schools  elsewhere;  and  the 
6-3-3  system  is  recommended  for  Virginia. 

The  appalling  inefficiency  of  the  one-room  rural  school 
is  set  forth  in  Chapter  VI,  The  Results  of  Instruction 
Measured,  and  in  Chapters  II,  III,  IV,  and  V,  treating  of 
length  of  term,  enrolment  and  attendance,  progress  of 
pupils  thru  the  grades,  and  the  elementary  curriculum. 
The  findings  set  forth  in  these  chapters,  even  to  those  whose 
delusions  concerning  the  oft-alleged  inspiring  quality  of 
the  one-room  school  have  long  been  dispelled,  are  nothing 
less  than  sensational.  They  constitute  an  indictment  of 
“the  little  red  school  house,”  which  leaves  it  no  excuse  for 
existing  in  any  district  where  consolidation  or  centraliza¬ 
tion  is  feasible.  Where  consolidation  is  not  possible,  the 
report  makes  perfectly  clear  the  state’s  duty  to  provide 
aid  for  improving  these  schools  to  the  point  where  they  can 
do  something  that  is  really  effective.  Furthermore,  it 
points  out  the  ways  and  indicates  the  means. 

One-room  schools  are  common,  in  many  of  our  states, 
wherein  conditions  are  little  better  than  in  those  described 
in  Virginia.  The  one-room  school  presents  a  social  and 
economic  problem  that  is  nation-wide,  and  that  must 
be  solved.  Such  pitiless  publicity  as  would  be  brought 
about  by  a  wide  circulation  of  this  report  should  clear  the 
ground  for  remedial  measures  in  every  state  where  such 
schools  exist. 

The  Education  Commission’s  recommendations,  pp.  18- 
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51,  include  definite  proposals  for  constitutional  and  legisla¬ 
tive  changes,  in  order  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Survey  Staff  may  be  put  into  effect.  These  involve  an  en¬ 
tire  reconstruction  of  the  state  and  county  systems  of  school 
control,  administration,  and  finance.  The  Commission 
has  wisely  limited  its  proposals  to  what  is  actually  feasi¬ 
ble. 

The  entire  report  is  clear,  readable,  and  quantitatively 
specific,  and  is  characterized  by  the  sanity  of  its  judgments 
and  the  constructive  nature  of  its  recommendations. 

George  R.  Twiss 

Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  Ohio 


The  classroom  teacher  at  work  in  American  schools — By  George  Drayton 

Strayer  and  N.  L.  Engelhardt.  American  Book  Company.  1920. 

400  p. 

The  present  reviewer,  noting  the  alluring  title  of  The 
classroom  teacher  at  work  in  American  schools  took  up  the 
book  with  the  expectation  of  finding  within  its  covers  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  practise  of  progressive  American 
teachers  in  respect  to  their  methods  of  handling  the  various 
branches  of  instruction  and  their  policies  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  classes.  But  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  given  to  actual  classroom  work.  The  book  deals 
mainly  with  matters  concerning  the  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  an  educational  system,  the  supervision  of 
teaching,  the  measurement  of  school  work,  mental  tests, 
the  professional  improvement  of  teachers,  school  plants  and 
appliances,  the  health  of  pupils,  the  relation  of  the  teacher 
to  the  community,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  brief,  popular,  non¬ 
technical  survey  of  the  predominant  tendencies  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  aspects  of  American  education.  It  is  the  kind 
of  book  that  a  visitor  from  the  Old  World  who  is  unfamiliar 
with  our  educational  system  should  read  in  order  that  he 
might  get  a  glimpse  of  how  our  schools  are  organized  and 
administered,  and  what  aspects  of  educational  work  are 
thought  to  be  of  primary  importance.  It  is  such  a  book, 
too,  as  should  be  read  by  a  teacher  who  is  ignorant  of  tlie 
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machinery  of  the  system  of  which  she  is  a  part.  It  is  not  a 
book  that  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  acquire  improved  methods 
in  teaching  and  managing  her  pupils  would  profit  greatly 
by  reading. 

The  names  of  the  authors  are  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  book  presents  an  up-to-date  view  of  how  our  schools 
should  be  administered.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  only 
out-of-date  discussion  concerns  Types  of  Teaching,  which 
is  the  very  thing  that  a  reader,  judging  by  the  title  of  the 
book,  would  expect  to  be  handled  in  a  modern  fashion. 
On  pages  89  and  90  an  effort  is  made  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  “thinking”  and  “reasoning”  and  between  the  “in¬ 
ductive”  and  the  “deductive”  types  of  reasoning  and  of 
teaching.  There  was  a  time  when  educational  books  de¬ 
voted  a  good  deal  of  space  to  this  sort  of  discussion,  but  it 
went  out  of  fashion  years  ago  because  teachers  were  not 
interested  in  it  and  did  not  gain  much,  if  anything,  of  value 
from  it.  Fortunately,  there  is  not  much  of  it  in  the  The 
classroom  teacher. 

The  reader  will  feel  that  the  authors  are  at  their  best 
when  they  discuss  administrative  and  supervisory  prob¬ 
lems.  Their  handling  of  matters  of  actual  teaching  seems 
rather  commonplace.  However,  if  the  book  falls  into 
the  hands  of  teachers  who  have  had  no  kudy  whatever  of 
any  phase  of  educational  work  and  no  experience  in  actual 
teaching,  then  even  the  chapter  on  Types  of  Teaching 
may  prove  illuminating  and  helpful.  One  can  not  help 
but  wonder,  tho,  whether  there  is  today  any  teacher  in  any 
school  system  such  as  is  described  in  this  book  who  is  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  educational  psychology  and  methods 
of  teaching  and  class  management. 

The  book  is  presented  in  a  simple,  straight-forward  style 
and  there  are  no  extreme  positions  taken  on  any  debatable 
educational  question.  The  book  might  be  regarded  as 
conservatively  progressive.  It  does  not  go  as  far  in  recom¬ 
mending  radical  reforms  in  American  educational  procedure 
as  some  recent  books  do,  and  as  some  school  systems  have 
already  entered  upon.  It  does,  however,  present  the  views 
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which  are  held  by  the  majority  of  experienced  and  studious 
educational  men  and  women  in  our  country. 

One  who  is  familiar  with  the  books  that  Professor 
Strayer  has  written,  either  as  sole  or  as  joint  author,  will 
find  many  familiar  paragraphs  in  this  book.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  epitome,  simply  phrased 
for  classroom  teachers,  of  other  volumes  by  the  same  au¬ 
thors,  especially  by  Professor  Strayer.  It  seems  quite  ap¬ 
propriate  that  these  authors  should  seek  to  have  some  of 
the  views  which  they  have  presented  more  technically 
and  in  greater  detail  in  other  books  put  in  a  form  so  that  they 
can  be  read  by  teachers  who  never  would  even  hear  of  the 
more  elaborate  and  specialized  treatises. 

It  should  be  added  that  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  there 
are  questions  which  will  assist  the  teacher  in  appreciating 
and  applying  the  principles  developed.  There  is  also  at  the 
close  of  each  chapter  a  brief  list  of  the  best  books  of  refer¬ 
ence.  These  books  are  referred  to  by  title  and  without 
citation  of  chapter  or  page,  which  the  reviewer  thinks  is 
of  little  practical  value,  for  the  reason  that  hardly  one  of 
the  books  named  is  devoted  entirely  to  a  discussion  of  the 
problem  considered  in  the  chapter  to  which  it  is  appended. 
A  teacher  who  would  read  any  of  these  books  as  wholes 
in  order  to  get  further  light  upon  the  problem  discussed  in 
any  chapter  would  do  more  traveling  in  the  byways  than 
along  the  main  road;  and  if  he  attempted  to  read  all  the 
books  he  would  be  overwhelmed. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  the  American  Education 
Series,  the  prospectus  of  which  arouses  high  expectations. 
The  title  of  the  Series  is  most  excellent,  and  the  plan  as 
sketched  by  the  general  editor  is  most  comprehensive;  but 
when  one  reads  The  classroom  teacher  at  work  in  American 
schools  he  wonders  what  there  will  be  left  for  treatment  in 
the  remaining  volumes  of  the  Series,  for  the  reason  that 
this  volume  discusses  practically  all  phases  of  American 
education.  It  touches  upon  each  of  the  fields  covered  in 
a  half-dozen  courses  in  education  offered  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  It  may  be  the  plan  of  the  editor  to  have  the  sue- 
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ceeding  volumes  take  up  topics  treated  in  this  first  volume 
and  work  them  out  in  detail,  which  would  be  of  real  service 
to  all  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work,  either  as  ad¬ 
ministrators,  as  investigators,  or  as  classroom  teachers. 

M.  V.  O'Shea 

The  University  op  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis. 

Our  public  schools — By  Oscar  T.  Corson.  American  Book  Company. 

1920.  283  p. 

In  Our  public  schools,  Dr.  O.  T.  Corson  has  embodied 
the  practical  suggestions  of  an  experienced  and  successful 
teacher  and  school  superintendent.  He  makes  plain  the 
importance  of  our  school  system  in  developing  American 
ideals.  While  he  is  ready  to  defend  both  the  school  and 
the  teacher,  he  sho^\s  the  value  of  just  and  kind  criticism. 
His  characterization  of  the  successful  teacher  will  touch 
a  sympathetic  chord  with  every  experienced  teacher.  Very 
valuable  suggestions  are  made  for  the  new  teacher  and 
definite  instructions  for  professional  development  seem  to 
be  written  into  every  line 

Our  public  schools  is  not  written  from  a  theoretical  stand¬ 
point,  contains  nothing  visionary,  does  not  lay  down  a 
philosophy  of  education,  except  as  every-day,  common- 
sense  experience  in  the  schoolroom  dictates.  It  is  full  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement  and  inspiration  for  the  worker 
in  the  schoolroom.  It  does  not  satisfy  itself  with  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  teacher  as  the  chief  agency  in  making  a 
good  school,  but  thru  the  teacher  reaches  out  for  the  co¬ 
operation  of  pupils  and  parents  and  the  arousing  of  a  healthy 
public  school  sentiment.  Neither  does  the  book  aim  alone 
at  academic  development.  It  thinks  beyond  the  mental 
activities  to  the  environment,  disposition,  temperament 
and  moral  well-being  of  pupils.  The  school  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  institution  which  must  be  dealt  with  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  an  institution  for  the  establishment  of  efficient 
and  patriotic  citizenship.  The  individual  must  be  made 
strong,  moral  and  courageous  in  order  that  the  body  politic 
may  be  strong,  moral  and  courageous. 
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Dr.  Corson  evidently  believes  in  the  democracy  of  the 
public  school  as  one  of  the  safeguards  of  present  civiliza¬ 
tion;  for  he  expresses  in  no  uncertain  manner  an  emphasis 
upon  the  training  in  fundamental  virtues  which  the  public 
school  gives  as  a  basis  for  teaching  people  to  live  together 
and  to  come  into  a  capacity  to  live  out  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  book  will  be  of  absorbing  interest  and  of  practical 
value  to  teachers.  At  the  same  time  it  will  furnish  a  rich 
field  of  information  for  the  general  reader. 

W.  W.  Boyd 

Western  College, 

Oxford,  Ohio 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 


A  survey  of  educa-  The  educational  survey  has  come  to  stay, 
tional  surveys  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  present 
day  tendencies  in  education.  Its  permanence  is  attested 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  reactionary  and  the  enthusiast 
alike.  We  no  longer  hear  of  the  destruction  of  our  glorious 
public  system,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  arrival  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  millenium,  thru  the  introduction  of  school  sur¬ 
veys.  This  scientific  method  of  investigating  our  school 
systems  is  now  taken  for  granted  and  raises  little  comment 
of  either  sort. 

“Surv^eys”  and  statistics  have  been  in  use  for  forty 
years,  but  until  the  twentieth  century  they  have  possessed 
little  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  it  remained  for  the  last 
decade  to  apply  to  their  various  phases  the  same  general 
technique  and  approximately  the  same  precision  as  that 
long  since  demanded  by  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 
Quantitative,  unambiguous  statements  are  now  sought 
and  secured  in  the  data  of  attendance,  retardation,  elim¬ 
ination,  classroom  efficiency,  expenditures,  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  other  features,  and  school  officers  and  patrons 
are  enabled  to  comprehend  with  definiteness  the  absolute 
as  well  as  the  relative  efficiency  of  their  educational  sys¬ 
tems. 

About  two  hundred  surveys  have  been  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  method  of  educational  stock¬ 
taking  is  now  being  extended  to  Canada  and  various  other 
countries.  As  one  may  learn  from  the  present  issue  of  the 
Educational  Review,  even  Hawaii  has  been  carefully 
surveyed.  And  not  only  have  the  schools  of  a  city  or  of 
an  entire  state,  county,  or  country*  been  appraised  in  this 
way,  but  surveys  have  been  made  of  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  of  special  subjects,  dnd  of  the  educational  facilities 
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of  various  Christian  denominations.  Next  month  we  expect 
to  recount  an  interesting  survey  that  has  been  made  of  all 
religious  forces  and  equipment  in  the  United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  catalog  of  the  surv^eys 
undertaken  up  to  date  should  be  of  considerable  value  to 
all  interested  in  education.  Such  a  timely  account  has 
been  given  us  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  its  List  of 
references  on  educational  surveys  (Library  Leaflet,  No.  12), 
which  has  recently  appeared.  In  this  brief  bulletin  are  re¬ 
corded  the  dozen  surveys  made  prior  to  1910,  the  two 
score  of  articles  and  publications  on  general  aspects  of  the 
subject,  and  an  inventory  of  all  surveys  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  states.  All,  save  half  a  dozen  of  the  states,  have 
had  surv  eys  made  of  their  schools  in  one  or  more  cities  or 
in  the  commonwealth  as  a  whole;  and  some,  like  Colorado, 
Indiana,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  have  been 
especially  favored  by  the  surveyors.  Very  often,  how¬ 
ever,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  the  survey  team  has  been 
chosen  from  another  state,  from  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  or  from  a  prominent  educational  institution 
located  at  a  distance,  altho  Superintendent  Don  C.  Bliss 
has  shown  in  the  Review  this  month  that  surveys  can 
at  times  be  made  to  best  advantage  by  the  locality  itself. 
Certainly  these  self-surveys  are  at  present  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  in  frequency  and  value. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  school  survey  upon  the  modern  basis 
was  that  of  East  Orange,  made  by  Dr.  Ernest  Carroll 
Moore  in  1911,  altho  a  number  of  others  of  importance 
were  begun  about  the  same  time.  In  this  year,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  ill-fated  survey  of  the  New  York  City  schools  was 
started  under  Professor  Hanus  and  his  staff.  Probably 
the  most  elaborate  survey  that  has  yet  been  undertaken 
was  that  of  Cleveland.  It  was  directed  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  and  the  results  were  issued  in  twenty - 
three  sectional  reports  written  during  1915-17  by  prominent 
specialists  in  the  various  fields  and  edited  by  Dr.  Leonard 
P.  Ayres.  A  noteworthy  contribution  to  survey  literature 
also  by  Dr.  Ayres  is  found  in  An  Index  Number  for  State  School 
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systems,  issued  last  spring  as  a  bulletin  of  the  same  Founda¬ 
tion.  It  has  provoked  more  comment  and  is  likely  to 
prove  more  productive  of  improvement  and  effort  in  school 
circles  than  the  report  of  any  other  survey,  altho  it  under¬ 
takes  to  estimate  the  order  of  educational  achievement  in 
the  several  states  on  the  basis  of  a  limited  number  of  fac¬ 
tors,  relating  for  the  most  part  to  attendance,  finances, 
and  proportionate  amount  of  secondary  education.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  work  of  the  various  foundations,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  surveys  at  the  present  time  is  being  carried  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  or  by  survey  staffs  from  the  large 
professional  schools  of  Education,  especially  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University.  Some  of  the  most  recent 
of  those  surveys  may  well  be  considered  here  in  detail. 
An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  select  such  surveys  as  will 
best  represent  the  various  types. 


The  complete  report  of  the  survey  of  the 

The  Memphis  public  school  system  of  Memphis,  Ten- 
school  survey  ^  . 

nessee,  has  now  been  issued  by  the  United 

States  Bureau  of  Education.  Besides  the  specialists  of 
the  Bureau,  the  commission  included  Dr.  Thomas  Alex¬ 
ander  of  the  Peabody  College  and  Mrs.  Ada  Van  Stone 
Harris  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  elementary 
work,  and  Professor  George  R.  Twiss  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  on  the  secondary  side.  The  director  of  the  survey 
was  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker,  Specialist  in  City  School  Sys¬ 
tems,  Bureau  of  Education.  The  report  is  issued  for  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  in  seven  separate  parts,  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  evaluated  below. 


In  Part  I,  the  first  chapter  deals  with  an  industrial  and 
social  study  of  Memphis.  It  shows  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  educational  needs  of  the  city,  and  raises  questions 
as  to  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be  in  Memphis.  These 
questions  are  answered  in  the  chapters  that  follow.  Chap¬ 
ter  II  makes  an  analysis  of  the  conditions  connected  with 
school  organization,  supervision,  and  finance.  The  com¬ 
mission  finds  that  the  schools  are  unfavorably  affected  by 
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politics,  due  to  an  incorrect  type  of  organization;  that  the 
supervising  force  is  inadequate;  that  the  schools  are  inef¬ 
fectively  supervised  and  underfinanced;  and  that  teachers 
are  underpaid  and  insufficiently  trained.  A  new  organiza¬ 
tion  and  policy  are  outlined  and  recommended.  Chapter 
III  shows  a  lamentable  shortage  of  building  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  equipment  and  outlines  a  building  program  to 
solve  the  problem.  It  advocates  for  Memphis  the  “work- 
study-play”  plan  that  has  already  proved  successful  in 
some  thirty  or  forty  cities.  The  cost  of  providing  adequate 
accommodations  according  to  this  plan  is  compared  with 
that  entailed  under  the  usual  plan,  and  the  comparison  is 
illustrated  by  reference  to  one  school  chosen  as  an  example. 
Reports  on  conditions  in  existing  buildings  follow.  This 
chapter  should  be  very  suggestive  and  helpful  to  school 
officials  in  cities  where  the  schools  are  congested  and  new 
buildings  are  needed. 

Of  Part  II,  Chapter  I  covers  methods  of  teaching  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education  as  far  as  they  were  observed,  with  con¬ 
structive  recommendations  for  improvement  of  both  curri¬ 
culum  and  methods.  It  includes  results  of  the  standard 
tests  and  comparisons  of  records  with  those  of  other  school 
systems.  The  recommendations  that  follow  are  decidedly 
progressive.  Chapter  II  deals  with  high  schools.  It  covers 
all  phases  of  their  administration,  instruction,  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  makes  specific  recommendations  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  many  of  these  phases.  The  discussion  of  the 
curriculum  embodies  a  serious  attempt  at  a  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  modern  curriculum  philosophy  as  it  applies  to  high 
schools,  and  should  be  of  interest  to  every  secondary  teacher 
and  principal. 

Part  III,  on  Civic  Education,  is  a  timely  contribution  to 
a  subject  that  is  just  now  holding  a  place  of  most  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  schools  everywhere.  It  applies  specifically  to 
Memphis  the  best  thought  on  the  subject,  and  outlines  the 
work  recommended  in  considerable  detail  thruout  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  and  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Part  IV  analyzes  conditions  with  reference  to  science 
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teaching  in  the  high  schools.  It  bears  the  mark  of  the 
skillful  analysis  of  Professor  Twiss,  who  is  most  distinguished 
for  his  work  in  this  field.  His  report  makes  clear  what 
should  be  done  to  improve  the  good  features  and  eliminate 
the  bad.  It  calls  attention  to  the  absence  of  science  in 
the  elementary  grades,  and  strongly  recommends  a  com¬ 
plete  scheme  of  nature  study  and  science  instruction  in 
all  the  elementary  grades,  and  the  proposed  junior  high 
schools,  with  a  trained  supervisor  of  science  for  the  grades. 

Part  V  sets  forth  the  situation  connected  with  instruc¬ 
tion  in  music  in  the  schools,  and  the  promotion  of  music 
and  musical  appreciation  in  the  community.  It  applies 
the  socialized  view  of  music  as  a  factor  in  education  as  a 
basis  of  judging  the  scope  and  efficiency  of  instruction, 
and  a  broad  program  for  improvement  is  outlined. 

Part  VI  is  on  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics,  and 
Gardening,  and  Part  VII  on  Health  Work,  and  they  cover 
the  ground  of  these  important  phases  of  school  work  in 
the  same  analytic  and  thoro  manner  that  characterizes  all 
features  of  the  survey. 

As  a  whole,  the  report  of  the  Memphis  survey  is  most 
valuable.  It  furnishes  material  for  study  and  discussion  in 
meetings  of  general  and  special  teachers  of  the  elementary 
and  high  schools,  and  would  constitute  an  admirable  work 
for  use  in  courses  on  school  administration  and  secondary 
and  elementary  education  in  colleges  and  normal  schools. 


At  the  invitation  of  the  group  known  as 
The  Wilmington  Service  Citizens,  a  school  survey  of 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  has  likewise  been 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  A 
special  survey  staff,  organized  by  Commissioner  Claxton, 
completed  the  work  and  presented  a  report  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  state  legislature  last  month.  Dr.  Bunker  directed 
this  survey  also,  and,  beside  the  regular  specialists  of  the 
Bureau,  eight  additional  experts  in  various  lines  of  educa¬ 
tion  were  called  from  the  outside.  These  included  Dean 
Thomas  M.  Balliet  of  New  York  University,  Mr.  Ralph  Bow- 
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man,  the  expert  in  municipal  finance,  Professor  George  R. 
Twiss  of  Ohio  State  University,  and  Mr.  Will  Earhart,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Music,  Pittsburgh.  The  large  number  of  educa¬ 
tional  specialists  engaged  in  this  survey  is  indicative  of  the 
care  with  which  it  was  conducted.  Every  important 
phase  of  the  administration  and  work  of  the  schools  was 
studied,  and,  by  means  of  staff  conferences,  lights  were 
focussed  on  the  problems  from  various  viewpoints.  Thus 
the  survey  was  enabled  to  arrive  at  well-balanced  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  merits  and  defects,  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  are  both  constructive  and  feasible. 

The  survey  commission  found  that  the  most  important 
and  insistent  need  in  Wilmington  is  the  scrapping  of  all  of 
the  school  buildings,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  high 
school,  and  the  construction  of  an  entirely  new  plant 
equipped  with  modern  facilities.  Of  thirty  elementary 
schools  for  white  children  in  Wilmington,  twelve  were  built 
before  1875,  and  of  these  five  dated  back  to  the  50’s.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  three  buildings,  none  have  been  erected  within  the 
past  fifteen  years.  These  old  buildings  were  constructed 
on  the  plan  of  the  Lancastrian  schools,  and  have  been  added 
to  and  patched  up  from  time  to  time.  In  consequence, 
from  the  standpoint  of  ventilation,  lighting  arrangements, 
and  healthfulness  of  surroundings,  the  school  plant  of  Wil¬ 
mington  is  by  far  the  worst  that  the  survey  commission  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  ever  examined.  Further¬ 
more,  the  schools  are  all  small,  none  accommodating  more 
than  eight  hundred  children  and  fourteen  enrolling  fewer 
than  four  hundred.  None  of  them  have  playgrounds.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  Wilmington  should  rebuild  her  en¬ 
tire  school  plant  along  modern  lines,  one  of  the  first  essen¬ 
tials  being  to  consolidate  the  schools  into  fewer  buildings, 
each  of  them  larger  and  fully  equipped  with  adequate 
grounds  and  facilities  for  a  modern  type  of  education. 
Furthermore,  plans  should  be  laid  not  only  to  relieve  pres¬ 
ent  congestion,  but  to  anticipate  the  growth  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  To  meet  these  conditions,  the  commission 
has  elaborated  three  possible  plans,  and  shown  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  each. 
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The  commission  has  also  recommended  that  the  board 
of  education  and  the  management  of  school  finances  be 
reorganized  in  keeping  with  modern  administration.  It  is 
urged  that  the  board,  which  now  comprises  thirteen  mem¬ 
bers,  twelve  of  whom  are  elected  by  wards,  be  reduced  to 
seven,  and  that  they  either  be  elected  at  large  or  appor¬ 
tioned  between  the  two  state  senatorial  districts  into  which 
Wilmington  is  divided.  The  commission  further  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  board  reorganize  its  work  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  be  relieved  of  the  multitude  of  petty  details 
with  which  its  time  is  now  occupied,  and  thus  be  left  free  to 
give  its  attention  to  the  larger  matters  of  general  policy. 

In  school  finances,  it  is  insisted  that  such  legislative 
changes  be  made  as  will  free  the  board  from  the  control 
of  the  city  council.  And,  finally,  the  commission  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  board  adopt  an  accounting  system  that 
will  show  clearly  what  becomes  of  the  moneys  expended 
by  the  school  department.  Wilmington  does  not  now 
have  any  knowledge  of  what  important  school  activities 
are  costing.  The  commission  is  submitting  the  details  of 
a  plan  which  will  give  the  information  that  the  board  should 
have  concerning  its  disbursements. 


A  preliminary  ^  report  of  the  preliminary  survey  of  the 
survey  of  District  of  Columbia  has  just  been  issued 

Washington  from  the  press.  This  survey  was  also  made 

by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  covers 
only  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  administrative 
and  teaching  forces  of  the  schools,  including  a  schedule  of 
salaries.  The  committee  appointed  made  no  attempt  to 
study  the  need  for  buildings,  the  school  finances,  the  courses 
of  study,  or  the  classroom  work.  Dr.  Bunker  was  the 
director,  and  was  assisted  by  Drs.  Capen,  Small  and  Ryan, 
all  of  them  at  that  time  specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  brief  time  that  could  be  devoted  to  the  task, 
it  was  impossible  to  collect  and  present  all  the  facts  and 
arguments,  which,  with  more  time,  might  have  been  given 
in  support  of  the  recommendations,  but  it  is  believed  that 
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a  more  comprehensive  survey  will  amply  justify  these  find¬ 
ings.  The  recommendations  are  reported  in  three  parts: 
(i)  those  concerning  additions  to  the  administrative,  super¬ 
vising,  and  teaching  staffs,  and  changes  in  their  organiza¬ 
tion;  (2)  those  in  regard  to  classification  and  salaries;  and 
(3)  those  relating  to  a  more  adequate  basis  for  the  payment 
of  janitor  service. 

Several  radical  departures  in  administration  are  urged. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  number  of  assistant  superin¬ 
tendents  be  increased  from  two  to  six,  that  supervising 
principals  be  selected  for  groups  of  schools  in  place  of  the 
teaching  principal  in  each  of  the  schools,  that  special 
teachers  of  drawing,  music,  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  and  physical  training  be  appointed  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  that  directors  of  these  special  subjects 
be  provided,  that  the  most  capable  teachers  of  the  system 
be  held  in  reserv  e  as  substitute  teachers,  and  that  appointed 
heads  of  high  school  departments  be  superseded  by  chair-  ' 
men  elected  by  the  groups,  and  that  a  correlation  of  allied 
subjects  be  arranged  for  by  committees  of  chairmen.  The 
most  important  departure,  however,  is  that  urged  in  the 
matter  of  salaries.  It  is  recommended  that  the  traditional 
distinction  between  teachers  of  elementary  schools  and 
those  in  secondary  work  be  completely  eliminated.  Aca¬ 
demic  and  professional  training,  successful  experience,  and 
evidence  of  professional  growth  and  success,  rather  than 
mere  assignment  to  kindergarten,  elementary  grades,  or 
high  schools,  are  held  to  be  the  proper  determining  fac¬ 
tors  for  promotion  in  salary.  Excellent  suggestions  are 
also  offered  for  a  more  equitable  basis  for  paying  janitors’ 
salaries.  Instead  of  the  usual  haphazard  (or  political) 
methods  of  determining  the  amount,  an  analysis  of  jani¬ 
torial  duties  is  to  be  made  and  the  employe  given  com¬ 
pensation  and  assistance  in  proportion  to  his  actual  ser¬ 
vice  and  needs. 

The  adoption  of  the  recommendations  made  will  cer¬ 
tainly  increase  considerably  the  cost  of  the  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  it  is  quite  as  certain  that,  without 
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some  such  generous  scale  of  reorganization  and  support, 
education  can  never  be  brought  to  the  degree  of  excellence 
that  should  characterize  the  schools  of  the  national  capi¬ 
tal.  In  a  tentative  report  first  made  by  the  staff  some  even 
more  radical  measures  were  advocated.  These  looked 
toward  the  larger  participation  of  teachers  in  the  policies 
and  management  of  the  school  system.  But,  after  further 
consideration,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  withhold  these  recom¬ 
mendations  until  a  more  comprehensive  study  had  been 
undertaken. 


The  cooperative  Probably  the  most  extensive  survey  at 
survey  of  present  under  way  is  that  of  the  Baltimore 

Baltimore  school  system.  This  is  in  the  general 

charge  of  a  dozen  specialists  from  Teachers  College,  with 
Dr.  George  D.  Stray er,  head  of  the  department  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration,  as  the  director.  These  specialists 
are  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  field  work,  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  data,  and  the  writing  of  the  report,  but  the 
survey  will  involve  the  services  of  approximately  one  hun¬ 
dred  field  workers,  in  addition  to  the  directing  staff.  It  is 
fortunate  that  these  volunteers  could  be  enlisted,  as  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  survey  is- only  $25,000,  which  is  barely 
sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  for  supplies,  rail¬ 
road  fares,  hotel  bills,  printing,  and  the  like.  But  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  question  regarding  the  validity  of  the 
recommendations  made,  a  reviewing  committee,  composed 
of  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  of  the  General  Education  Board, 
Dr.  Frank  E.  Spaulding  of  Yale,  Dr.  Alexander  Inglis  of 
Harvard,  and  Dr.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley  of  Stanford,  has 
been  constituted,  to  visit  the  Baltimore  schools,  read  the 
report,  and,  in  conference  with  the  Director  of  the  Survey, 
determine  the  recommendations  finally  to  be  made. 

The  first  report  of  the  survey,  and  the  only  one  available 
as  yet,  has  to  do  with  school  buildings.  This  shows  that 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  buildings  are  less  than  fifty 
per  cent  adequate,  as  measured  by  the  Strayer-Engelhardt 
score  card  for  school  buildings.  This  preliminary  report 
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was  made  to  the  City  Club  and  received  large  publicity  in 
the  newspapers  just  before  election.  Seven  million  dollars 
were,  in  consequence,  voted  on  November  2d  for  school 
buildings  and  repairs  for  buildings.  The  Director  of  the 
Survey  has  already  been  in  conference  with  those  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  school  building  program  and  has  given  advice 
with  respect  to  repairs,  the  location  of  new  buildings,  and 
the  type  of  buildings  to  be  erected. 

But  the  chief  emphasis  of  the  survey  will  be  upon  an 
adequate  statement  of  a  constructive  educational  policy. 
The  staff  will  continue  to  discover  and  publish  the  present 
conditions,  but  it  hopes  to  make  its  greatest  contribution 
in  terms  of  a  thoroly  sound  program  for  the  development 
of  the  school  system,  and  to  acquaint  the  people  with  it  as 
the  survey  proceeds.  The  request  for  a  survey  at  this  time 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  citizens  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  schools  during  the  past 
nine  years,  since  the  former  survey  was  made.  A  new  city 
administration  came  into  power  last  January,  pledged  to  an 
improvement  of  the  school  system  as  a  primary  concern. 
The  people  are  desirous  of  moving  ahead  educationally. 
There  has  been  arranged  a  series  of  “Better  Schools  for 
Baltimore”  luncheons  to  which  public-spirited  citizens  are 
invited  and  at  which  the  issues  of  the  survey  or  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  program  are  presented  from  time  to  time.  The 
success  of  the  survey  will  be  measured  in  terms  of  things 
actually  done  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  based 
upon  the  inquiry. 

The  state  request  of  the  city  Board  of  Educa- 

survey  of  tion  and  the  Public  Education  Associa- 

Philadelphia  State  Superintendent  Finegan  is  hav¬ 

ing  a  survey  made  of  the  public  school  system  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  A  survey  would  probably  have  been  undertaken 
much  earlier,  but  funds  were  lacking,  and  the  survey  is 
now  being  made  by  the  state  office,  with  the  aid  of  a  sub¬ 
scription  of  $30,000  raised  by  interested  citizens.  While 
the  investigation  is  being  primarily  conducted  under  the 
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direction  of  members  of  Dr.  Finegan’s  official  staff  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  experts  from  the  outside  have  in  some  instances  been 
engaged.  Among  these  are  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Briggs  of 
Columbia  University,  who  will  direct  the  survey  of  secon¬ 
dary  education;  and  City  Superintendent  John  W.  Withers 
of  St.  Louis,  who  will  assist  in  the  report  upon  elementary 
education.  Dr.  Finegan  himself  is  giving  his  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  the  legal  organization  of  the  school  system  and 
to  the  general  plan  of  administration. 

The  outline  for  the  conduct  of  the  survey  has  been 
drawn,  and  work  has  been  started  in  all  fields.  So  far  as 
given  out,  the  survey  may  be  grouped  under  the  following 
principal  headings: 

(1)  School  buildings  and  equipment.  Dr,  Finegan  plans  to  make  an 

exhaustive  examination  of  all  the  school  buildings  and  their 
equipment,  and  also  of  the  lack  of  facilities  now  existing  in  the 
city. 

(2)  Attendance.  A  comprehensive  study  is  being  made  of  the  atten¬ 

dance  of  children  in  the  schools  of  the  city. 

(3)  Elementary  education. 

(4)  Secondary  education,  including  junior  high  schools. 

(5)  Vocational  education.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Philadelphia 

is  cooperating  with  the  State  Department  in  making  a  study  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  vocational  work  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  needs.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has 
also  been  cooperating  in  the  general  aspects  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing. 

(6)  Special  activities,  including  health  instruction,  physical  education, 

recreational  facilities,  library  equipment,  music,  and  art. 

(7)  Qualifications  of  teachers  employed  in  the  school  system  and 

providing  trained  teachers  as  new  entrants  in  the  service. 

(8)  Efficiency  of  instruction. 

(9)  Professional  supervision. 

(10)  Board  of  education  and  general  administration  of  the  school  system. 

(11)  Financial  affairs. 

Dr.  Finegan  expects  to  have  the  survey  completed  by 
next  month  when  a  complete  report  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  Board  of  Education. 


A  survey  of 
a  small  city 
and  niral 
region 


Thus  far  we  have  recounted  only  the  recent 
surveys  that  have  been  projected  for  large 
cities.  But  similar  investigations  should  be 
and  in  several  instances  are  being  made 
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of  small  cities  and  country  districts.  The  educational 
conditions  in  the  smaller  cities  and  the  adjacent  rural 
regions  thruout  the  South  especially,  afford  a  fruitful  sub¬ 
ject.  A  typical  study  of  this  kind,  which  includes  a  stuvey 
of  the  schools  of  Brunswick  and  of  Glynn  County,  in  the 
extreme  southeastern  comer  of  Georgia,  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  Dr.  Bunker  and  a  staff  from  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

In  organizing  the  report  on  the  surv^ey.  Dr.  Bunker  has 
experimented  with  a  plan  of  arrangement  that  differs  from 
the  customary  method  that  the  Bureau  has  adopted  in 
studies  of  this  character.  The  conclusions  are  first  ex- 
prest  dogmatically,  in  the  form  of  definite  statements  in 
black  print.  Each  statement  is  then  discust  at  what¬ 
ever  length  it  seems  desirable  in  order  to  justify  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  In  response  to  the  request  of  the  local  Board  of 
Education,  the  survey  commission  in  its  study  of  the  schools 
gave  most  attention  to  matters  relating  to  organization  and 
administration,  school  finance,  building  needs,  courses  of 
study,  methods  of  teaching,  and  teacher  qualifications. 

The  report  recommends  first  of  all  that  the  board  should 
adopt  a  simple  system  of  cost  accounting  and  shows  in 
detail  how  this  may  be  acccomplished-.  Its  second  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  the  superintendent  should  keep  in  orderly  and 
systematic  manner  statistical  information  concerning  sig¬ 
nificant  matters  relating  to  the  schools.  Thirdly,  it  is 
held  that  an  attendance  officer  on  full  time  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  and  required  to  keep  a  cumulative  school  census. 
The  report  then  maintains  that  the  holding  power  of  the 
schools  is  low  and  should  be  increased.  The  fifth  recom¬ 
mendation  is  that  the  school  act  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  provide  for  an  elective  board  and  make  the  county  a 
single  taxation  unit.  It  is  next  insisted  that  the  system 
needs  a  stronger  teaching  staff  and  more  effective  classroom 
work.  A  new  course  of  study  is  also  held  to  be  impera¬ 
tive.  The  eighth  conclusion  is  that  the  financial  support 
of  the  schools  must  be  greatly  increased.  To  relieve  con¬ 
gestion  in  the  city,  schools  should  be  reorganized  on  the 
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work-study -play  plan.  A  comprehensive  building  plan 
should  be  adopted  for  the  country  schools.  Finally,  the 
poor  showing  made  by  the  pupils  in  standard  educational 
measurements  is  given. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  suggestions  contained 
in  this  report  are  carried  out  with  intelligence,  in  a  few 
years  the  work  of  the  Brunswick  and  adjacent  rural  schools, 
or  of  other  similarly  backward  districts  of  the  South,  can 
be  placed  on  a  plane  which  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  any  system.  But  the  accomplishment  of  this  will 
require  hard,  thoughtful,  and  very  earnest  work  on  the  part 
of  the  entire  school  corps,  and  will  demand  a  much  more 
generous  financial  support  than  is  received  at  present. 


Survey  of  a  Survey  Commission  of  the  Bureau 

wealthy  small  has  also  just  completed  a  study  of  another 
type.  This  is  the  survey  of  a  small  but 
wealthy  municipality,  suburban  to  a  great  center  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  is  represented  by  Winchester,  Massachusetts, 
just  outside  of  Boston.  Winchester,  to  be  sure,  is  not  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  city  and  the  approval  for  a  survey  was 
voted  in  an  old-fashioned  New  England  town-meeting  last 
March,  but  it  contains  considerably  over  the  ten  thousand 
population  that  would  make  it  a  city  in  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  and  may  be  regarded  as  typical. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  survey 
report  have  been  crystallized  at  the  end  of  each  sub-division, 
instead  of  at  the  beginning,  as  in  the  Brunswick  survey. 
Questions  of  organization,  administration,  and  finances, 
are  fully  discust.  The  report  shows  that,  altho  the  ex¬ 
penditure  per  pupil  in  Winchester  is  high  in  comparison 
with  other  cities,  the  outlay  in  proportion  to  wealth  is  low. 
While  the  elementary  school  teachers  have  generally  had 
the  standard  training  of  at  least  four  years  in  high  school 
and  two  in  normal  school,  too  few  have  of  late  attended 
summer  school  or  extension  courses.  Altho  teachers’ 


salaries  have  been  increased,  they  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increased  cost  of  living  and  are  not  arranged  upon 
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the  right  basis.  Since  principals  teach,  the  report  holds 
that  more  provision  should  be  made  for  general  supervision. 
Practically  every  child  of  compulsory  age  is  enrolled  in  the 
public  or  private  schools,  but  attendance  could  be  im¬ 
proved  with  more  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
and  there  are  enough  children  obtaining  work  permits  to 
demand  a  continuation  school.  Winchester’s  plan  of 
grouping  children  according  to  ability  is  practical  and  should 
be  continued,  but  more  adequate  provision  should  be  made 
for  children  of  low  mental  capacity  that  are  not  feeble¬ 
minded. 

The  discussions  connected  with  the  course  of  study  and 
teaching  practise  are  likewise  modern  and  sane.  Formal 
discipline  as  a  direct  aim  is  given  the  coup  de  grace,  and  the 
project  and  problem  methods  are  commended  and  illus¬ 
trated.  It  is  shown,  too,  how  method  is  to  be  determined 
by  subject  matter,  the  principles  of  psychology,  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  pupil,  and  the  special  abilities  of  the  teacher. 
Every  high  school  subject  should  be  analyzed  with  regard 
to  its  utility  as  a  means  of  training  for  health,  command 
of  fundamental  processes,  worthy  home  membership,  voca¬ 
tional  efficiency,  citizenship,  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and 
character. 

Despite  the  wealth  of  Winchester,  its  school  buildings  are 
comparatively  old  and  without  modern  facilities.  They  do 
not  provide  opportunities  for  healthful  work  and  play,  and 
recommendations  for  a  building  program  to  afford  this 
are  presented  in  the  report.  Three  plans  are  offered,  each 
showing  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  the  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  required,  on  the  basis  both  of  the  traditional  and  the 
work-study-play  organizations,  and  the  first  plan,  pro¬ 
viding  for  two  combination  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools,  is  preferred. 


As  we  have  seen,  the  self-survey  is  com¬ 
ing  very  generally  into  use.  One  of  the 
most  exhaustive  of  these  recent  local  sur¬ 
veys  that  has  come  to  our  attention  is  that  of  the  public 
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schools  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Weber, 
and  other  members  of  the  local  staff,  at  the  request  of  the 
city  board  of  education. 

The  Scranton  survey  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the 
buildings,  grounds  and  other  physical  equipment,  already 
provided  or  to  be  provided,  for  the  instruction  of  the  school 
population;  qualifications  and  renumeration  of  teachers; 
age  and  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades  and  schools; 
progress  thru  the  grades,  including  the  high  schools;  prog¬ 
ress  of  pupils,  as  determined  by  educational  measurements 
applied  to  silent  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  English  com¬ 
position,  and  penmanship;  composition  of  the  non-English 
speaking  population  of  the  city;  medical  inspection;  and 
detailed  cost  accounting  by  the  department  of  buildings 
and  supplies. 

The  report  includes  a  sufficient  number  of  carefully 
selected  and  well-drawn  charts  to  explain  graphically  the 
more  important  tables  of  statistics.  To  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  possibilities  of  a  local  survey,  we  recommend 
the  study  of  this  one  made  in  the  city  of  Scranton. 


A  survey  of 
education 
in  Hawaii 


Even  Hawaii  has  been  surveyed!  Scien¬ 
tific  method  has  ruthlessly  invaded  this 
land  of  romance, — the  home  of  the  ukelele 


and  surfboard,  the  locale  of  the  crested  Haleakala  and  the 


hissing  and  boiling  Kilauea.  As  the  editor  has  never  en¬ 
tered  this  realm  of  poetic  fancy,  he  has  asked  his  fellow 
Pennsylvanian,  Dr.  Will  Grant  Chambers,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  account  of  the  survey  of  Hawaii  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  Dean  Chambers  has  himself  visited 


Hawaii  as  the  representative  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  on  a  mission  of  a  different  sort,  and  is  in  other  ways 
most  competent  to  discuss  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
that  country.  The  description  of  the  Hawaiian  survey 
below  comes  from  his  pen. 

While  the  United  States  was  still  actively  engaged  in 
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the  Great  War,  the  thinking  people  of  Hawaii,  anxious 
about  the  increasing  complexity  and  delicacy  of  the  racial 
and  industrial  problems  of  the  island,  and  aware  of  the  failure  » 

of  the  school  system  to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  time 
and  place,  had  appealed  to  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  school  sys- 
tern.  They  hoped  that  they  might  thus  bring  clearly  into 
view  the  outstanding  educational  needs  of  the  islands  and 
the  means  of  supplying  them.  Conditions  growing  out  of 
the  final  stages  of  the  war  prevented  the  surv^ey’s  being  un¬ 
dertaken  until  the  fall  of  1919.  The  Commission  which 
undertook  the  investigation  was  composed  of  Frank  E. 

Bunker,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  as  director;  W.  W. 

Kemp,  University  of  California;  Parke  R.  Kolbe,  President 
of  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron;  and  George  R. 

Twiss,  of  Ohio  State  University.  The  preliminary  report 
of  the  survey  has  been  issued  in  the  form  of  a  departmental 
bulletin,  and  is  divided  into  four  chapters. 

The  first  chapter  presents  the  conditions  as  to  racial 
groups  of  the  population,  occupations,  and  the  problems 
growing  out  of  the  interaction  of  race  and  occupation. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  administrative  organization  and 
machinery  of  the  insular  educational  system  are  described, 
and  its  methods  of  financing  the  schools  portrayed  and 
criticized.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  perhaps  the 
most  serious  problem  of  education  in  the  islands,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  foreign-language  schools  and  their  retarding  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  process  of  Americanization.  A  brief  final 
chapter  presents  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission.  No  report  is  made  in  the  preliminary 
edition  of  the  measurement  of  any  of  the  school  products.  \ 

The  outstanding  social,  industrial,  and  educational  prob¬ 
lems  of  Hawaii  grow  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  (i) 
that  the  population  is  extremely  mixt  and  dominantly 
oriental,  (2)  that  the  productive  lands  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  powerful  corporations,  (3)  that  the  native 
population  has  left  the  land  and  made  necessary  the  im¬ 
portation  in  recent  times  of  great  numbers  of  contract 
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laborers,  (4)  that  the  intelligence  which  directs  the  affairs 
of  the  territory  is  furnished  by  a  relatively  small  number  of 
people  of  American  and  European  stocks,  and  (5)  that  the 
United  States  military  and  naval  establishments  furnish  a 
large  group  of  transient  male  residents  with  the  usual  un¬ 
fortunate  social  consequences. 

The  surv'^ey  makes  it  clear  that  the  schools  of  the  island 
have  done  little  or  nothing  to  meet  the  occupational  needs 
of  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  people;  and  the  coming 
of  age  of  increasing  numbers  of  Hawaiian-bom  Japanese 
and  other  oriental  stock  is  raising  a  problem  of  American¬ 
ization  on  the  solution  of  which  the  future  political  life  of 
the  islands  depends  and  which  may  even  involve  the  in¬ 
ternational  relations  of  the  Nation;  that  the  Japanese  lan¬ 
guage  schools,  maintained  by  the  church,  are  a  retarding 
influence,  if  not  a  positive  menace;  that  the  appalling  in¬ 
crease  in  the  death  rate  coupled  with  an  abnormal  decrease 
in  the  birth  rate  of  the  native  Hawaiians  presents  an  eugenic 
problem  with  which  education  must  grapple ;  that  the  teacher 
supply  is  wholly  unsatisfactory  in  quality,  because  re¬ 
cruited  almost  wholly  from  non-English  speaking  stocks  of 
the  islands  and  from  adventurous  transients  from  the  main¬ 
land;  that  the  form  or  organization  of  the  school  system  is 
defective,  especially  in  the  method  of  appointment  of  the 
Commissioners  and  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  in  their 
conflict  of  authority;  and  that  the  insular  normal  school  is 
archaic  and  in  need  of  a  complete  reorganization. 

The  recommendations  of  the  report  represent  an  effort 
to  apply  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  revealed  by  the 
Commission’s  analysis  of  the  peculiar  social  and  industrial 
conditions  of  Hawaii  the  most  approved  agencies  and  insti¬ 
tutions  that  are  in  successful  operation  in  various  parts 
of  the  nation.  These  recommendations — to  name  some 
of  the  most  important — include :.(i)  the  appointment  by 
the  Governor  of  a  Territorial  board  of  seven  School  Com¬ 
missioners,  to  serve  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  school 
system,  authorized  to  appoint  and  direct  a  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  to  select  members  of  County  Boards  of 
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Education  for  the  four  principal  islands;  (2)  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  school  day  to  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  including 
in  its  activities  not  only  formal  academic  instruction,  but 
vocational  and  recreational  training  as  well;  (3)  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  Junior  High  Schools  at  centrally  located  points, 
and  the  transportation  of  pupils  thereto,  in  order  to  bring 
educational  opportunities  to  all  the  people;  (4)  provision 
of  effective  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  numerous  private 
schools;  (5)  kindergartens  in  all  the  schools  of  the  islands; 

(6)  the  arrangement  of  all  schools  in  groups  for  purposes 
of  systematic  supervision  by  responsible  group  principals; 

(7)  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  Territorial  Normal 
School,  on  a  new  site,  under  a  new  administration,  prefera¬ 
bly  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Hawaii,  raising 
the  entrance  requirements  to  admit  only  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  and  offering  a  two-year  professional  course;  (8) 
the  elimination  of  all  foreign-language  schools,  except  for 
foreign  children  that  can  never  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  (9)  increased  financial  support  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  far-reaching  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

On  the  whole,  the  report  presents  in  brief  form  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  islands  in  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  peculiar  racial  and  industrial  conditions  there 
existing.  It  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  all  who 
are  concerned  with  educational  progress  and  the  problems 
of  Americanization  in  the  United  States  and  its  insular 
possessions. 


Superior  Professors,  Teachers,  Tutors,  Governesses, 
and  Specialists,  in  every  Department  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  supplied  to  Colleges,  Schools,  Families. 

Call  on  or  address 

MRS.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON 

23  UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


